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Many Oberlinians—faculty, alum- 
ni, townspeople—surely must have 
agreed with emeritus Prof. Freder- 
ick B. Artz, ’16, in his statement 
(December 1970 Letters) that the 
late Recha Jaszi “in her 45 years in 
Oberlin was one of the leading 
citizens.” 

Mrs. Jdszi, shown on this month’s 
cover when she was Recha Woll- 
man in a photo taken about 1905, 
probably in Berlin, may have un- 
wittingly helped cause graduating 
seniors to make this sometimes re- 
curring remark: “If it hadn’t been 
for the great people I met, I 
wouldn’t have liked Oberlin.” 

As Andrew Bongiorno describes 
(Page 4) Mrs. Jaszi’s background 
and her life in Oberlin, there seems 
reason to wonder if there really is 
anything wrong with measuring a 
college community by the great- 
ness of its citizens. 
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by Andrew Bongiorno, 23 
Emeritus Professor of English 


great French novelist of the 19th 
A century became so enamored in 

his youth of the city of Milan 
that when in age he came to write his 
epitaph he composed it in Italian and 
there declared himself not the French- 
man that he was but the Milanese he 
had aspired to be. Recha was born in 
Germany of German parents; she was 
bred, with a sister, in a German home 
and was educated in German schools; 
but Vienna, where she took up her resi- 
dence soon after her first marriage in 
1910, became so completely her city 
that she sometimes spoke as if she had 
never known any other. This was the 
devotion of a Central European of great 
intelligence and sensibility to a city 
that in 1910 and for some years there- 
after shone before the world as the cul- 
tural capital of Central Europe. Vienna 
was, Of course, other things besides: the 
greatest of all medical centers; the 
breeding ground of a new psychology 
and the laboratory of research in other 
sciences, the commercial and financial 
center of the Danube valley. For much 


Prof. Oscar Jaszi in a pose familiar 
to many hundreds of Oberlin students 
about 1940. 


of the world it was, pre-eminently, the 
capital of the Hapsburg empire, and 
Recha’s imagination could not but have 
been enkindled by the Indian-summer 
glories of the oldest of European dy- 
nasties. But Recha was no scientist and 
no economist, and though very much a 
political person her politics were not in 
tune with those of the Hapsburgs. From 
her days as a young woman in Berlin, 
and perhaps in rebellion against an 
authoritarian father, her politics had 
been democratic and socialist, and they 
were to remain left-of-center (in the 
current phrase) to the end of her life. 
The men who embodied her political 
ideals did not move in the camps of the 
Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs; they 
were such visionaries as her friends Karl 
Renner, who was to become the founder 
of the Austrian Republic; Thomas Ma- 
saryk, the father of Czecho-Slovakia; 
Edouard Herriot, the Socialist premier 
of the French Republic; Count Couden- 
hove-Kalergi, the father of Pan-Euro- 
peanism; and latterly, though she never 
knew him, Dietrich Bonhoeffer, the 
Lutheran pastor who dared join a con- 
spiracy against Hitler on religious and 
other grounds and died a martyr at the 
hands of Hitler’s hangmen. No, if Vi- 
enna had been no more than a political, 
economic, and scientific center she 
would never have become the mistress 
of Recha’s heart. The Vienna she came 
to adore was the city that gave her in 
abundance the things she had sought 
passionately before she found her. Her 
first husband was a man of the theater; 
through him she entered the country of 
the theater, and from there she moved 
with ease into the contiguous countries 
of literature and art and music. These 
together constituted her Vienna, and 
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Recha Jaszi in her garden at 131 Forest 
St., 1960, with Prof. Jaszi’s son, 
Andrew, ’38. 

Photo by Jean Tufts, ’36. 


this Vienna became her school and the 
field in which she exercised her edu- 
cated talents. Before her Viennese days 
she had been at school in Posen and in 
Breslau, and though she was never a 
candidate for a university degree, she 
had pursued her interest in the history 
of art by attending lectures in Berlin, 
Bamberg, and elsewhere in Germany— 
an interest, incidentally, that she later 
pursued also in Vienna, where she at- 
tended Dvorak’s lectures at the univer- 
sity. For most humanists books and 
travel and theaters and museums and 
concert halls provide all or the greatest 
part of their education. Recha read 
books by the hundreds; she traveled, 
not only in Central Europe, but along 
the Dalmatian Coast, in Italy, in 
France, and the Scandinavian countries; 
and she visited theaters and museums 
and concert halls (seldom opera houses, 
for she never acquired a taste for grand 
opera). But she was perhaps unique in 
the history of our community in that 
she received her education not only 
from the libraries but from those whose 
writings enriched the libraries, not only 
from museums but from those whose 
works adorned the museums, not only 
from the theaters and concert halls but 
from the dramatists and composers who 
enlarged the dramatic and musical lit- 
erature of the 20th century. For her 
the history of the European drama in- 
cluded the dramatic works of her own 
friends and acquaintances: of such men 
as Schnitzler, Brecht, Strindberg, Mol- 
nar. Pirandello, and Shaw; and the same 
holds true for the history of the Euro- 
pean novel and of European painting, 
poetry, music, and theater arts: Thomas 
Mann and André Gide were among 
her friends, and so were Max Reinhardt 
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and Kipling and Hindemith and Isadora 
Duncan and Kokoschka and Kafka and 
Rilke and Hugo von Hoffmannsthal. 
These are all great figures. Lesser fig- 
ures she must have known by the 
scores, for she was for some years as- 
sociated with the Heller bookshop in 
Vienna, and a great bookshop in a gre- 
garious city like Vienna is the meeting 
place not only for those who buy books 
but also for those who write them, to 
say nothing of the practitioners of arts 
other than the literary. This may ex- 
plain why though a woman of consid- 
erable learning Recha never degener- 
ated into a bluestocking. All the novels 
and poems that she read, all the plays 
she saw and the music she heard, what- 
ever the period in which they had first 
appeared, she experienced, thanks to 
her many friendships with living artists, 
as the living offspring of living men; 
through them she made the acquaint- 
ance of their creators; her experience 
of each work partook of the nature of a 
personal encounter. And no less per- 
sonal than these encounters were those 
with the characters—the Gretchens and 
Natashas and Levins and Karamazovs— 
that peopled the prose fiction and the 
drama that she read and valued most. 
Acquaintance with the productions of 
the world’s artists simply multiplied her 
relationships with persons, both real 
and fictional. Many years ago she was 
given a commonplace book half-filled 
with pensées excerpted by the giver 
from a variety of writers. The contents 
of this book she continued to enlarge 
with excerpts made by herself, one of 
them a sentence from Martin Buber 
which reads, “All real life is meeting.” 
No friend of Recha’s but will under- 
stand at once why she could not resist 


the impulse to lay hold of this sentence 
and preserve it, for they know that it 
compresses into five words a truth that 
she lived by long before the name of 
Buber was known to her. Not all life, 
but all real life is meeting. Life with- 
out meetings, without the personal ex- 
changes that result from meetings, with- 
out meetings that culminate in enduring 
friendships could never have afforded 
her the relish of reality. In her view a 
truly human existence, a true educa- 
tion, involved the whole person in daily 
interaction with other persons. Recha 
might have produced a creditable book 
on the history of art. But the book we 
must all regret she never wrote is a vol- 
ume of memoirs, a history of her many 
encounters. That book would have in- 
creased our knowledge of many great 
figures of our century, but for us her 
friends it would have been especially 
valued as an illuminating account of 
her education, her Viennese education. 
Recha came. to Oberlin from Vienna 
in 1926, at the age of 41. The change 
of home resulted in a sudden change in 
her personal and social status, for the 
woman who for years had enjoyed a 
certain eminence in a great European 
capital arrived in Oberlin the unknown 
wife of a professor of political science 
in the equalitarian Middle West, where 
professors waited in line for their turn 
at the bank teller’s or postal clerk’s 
window and professors’ wives managed 
to run their households without serv- 
ants. Early visitors to Recha’s apart- 
ment on Forest Street were struck by 
continuity rather than discontinuity, for 
they were received in a living room 
filled with European furniture that had 
Oberlin, the 
piece crowded with photographs of her 


followed her to mantel- 
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European friends. If these visitors in- 
ferred from the visible evidence that this 
stranger in Oberlin intended to remain 
a stranger, perhaps even an exotic, they 
did so in pardonable ignorance of 
Recha’s insatiable curiosity and of her 
imperious need for “meetings.” Actual- 
ly the new life in America proved to be 
—Recha intended it to be—the begin- 
ning of a new phase in the education of 
her mind and heart. To her, knowing 
the country that had now become her 
home meant, among other things, know- 
ing its history, and she began early to 
read American history in all its periods, 
including the writings of the Founding 
Fathers. And not neglecting, we must 
add, the American Indian. She read 
books about the Indians and learned 
much from her reading; but her hunger 
for the actual eventually took her to the 
Southwest—to Santa Fe and Taos— 
and not for a few days or weeks but for 
a whole summer. There she observed 
Indian culture as one prepared not only 
to learn but to admire, and she must 
soon have been recognized in the reser- 
vation as a being of a higher order than 
the pad-and-pencil anthropologist, for 
by the summer’s end she had been per- 
mitted to witness a dance from which 
the uninitiated were normally excluded. 
When she felt sufficiently informed on 
the new country’s past and present she 
began writing articles for German-lan- 
guage newspapers and magazines on the 
American scene, some of them on per- 
sonalities as diverse as Jane Addams, 
Billy Graham, Dorothy Dix, and Al 
Capone. Of course she did not neglect 
the Oberlin scene and Oberlin person- 
alities, nor did Oberlin neglect her. The 
members of the College community 
especially did not long remain unaware 
of the unusual woman in their midst. 
For one thing they found her learned 
in the history of art, and in 1926 a rarity 
among art historians, for as one who 
had in her early days come under the 
influence of Heinrich Wolfflin—in 
those early days, in fact, when the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica was dismissing 
Bernini in 17% lines—she knew and 
loved all the arts of the Baroque period. 
She was never a teacher in the College, 
though she tutored many an undergrad- 
uate in German, but over the years she 
gave several well-attended public lec- 
tures on art; and for a period she lec- 
tured annually in Ellen Johnson’s course 
in modern art on the German Romantic 
school of the 19th century and on her 
friend Kokoschka. By her conversa- 
tions and lectures she benefited many 
individuals. She also served the College 
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for some years as a member of the Mu- 
seum Purchase Committee (and before 
that by her close friendship with Hazel 
King, the Museum’s curator in the early 
and middle years of its greatest growth). 
But one of her services to Oberlin 
stands higher than the rest and will 
benefit the College as long as the Col- 
lege lasts: it is the bequest of distin- 
guished paintings, drawings, and sculp- 
tures made to the Museum by Elizabeth 
Lotte Franzos, a friend of Recha’s to 
whom Oberlin was almost unknown, 
but who became Oberlin’s benefactor 
because Recha was her friend. 

Those were her public gifts to the 
community. The private gifts were far 
more numerous, and most of them, by 
their very nature, must remain generally 
unknown—who can know, for instance, 
how many pages of German scholarship 
she translated for local scholars? Her 
private life—her hidden life—was far 
more active than her public, and it was 
in her private meetings that she made 
her friends. And hardly anyone in 
Oberlin could boast of more. Recha 
was a woman of personal beauty but not 
of arresting personal charm. First meet- 
ings with her were never remembered 
for the firm handclasp or the outpour- 
ings of conventional sentiments. To 
strangers she must have appeared aloof 
rather than affable, her manner de- 
claring that first meetings make for 
acquaintanceships and that acquain- 
tanceships do not inevitably ripen into 
friendships. She never approved, in 
fact, of the usage common among 
Americans of designating as a friend a 
person who was at best only an ac- 
quaintance. Friendship, she insisted by 
her example, exists only between two 


persons who know and understand each 
other and love what they know and un- 
derstand. For her part she insisted on 
being known as she was, on being ac- 
cepted precisely as she was. If friend- 
ship rests on mutual knowledge, to be 
accepted as a friend she must be known, 
and to be known she must be consistent- 
ly, unfailingly, fanatically candid. And 
candor came all the more easily to her 
because she was all of one piece. One 
met the same Recha at all times and in 
all circumstances; the mood might vary 
from one visit to the next, but every 
mood was unmistakably one of Recha’s 
moods, and one sometimes left her 
wondering whether she had ever been 
of two minds on any subject. It could 
be advanced as irrefutable proof of her 
consistency that one never heard two 
contradictory or even discrepant judg- 
ments attributed to her. She had a 
mind of great clarity and strength, a 
mind of the sort that men seldom fail 
to describe as masculine; she formed 
clear judgments and expressed them 
precisely as they had been formed, 
never moderating them in deference to 
present company. Present company, in 
fact, was not infrequently the object of 
her candid judgments. No man’s or 
woman’s faults went unnoticed, and 
once noticed they did not go uncen- 
sured. None but the perfect were 
spared the rod of her censoriousness; 
even the imperfect dead were portrayed 
as she portrayed a deceased friend in 
a published obituary—with due atten- 
tion to their warts. Among her favor- 
ite reminiscences were the accounts of 
how she told off this or that eminent 
personage whom less audacious souls 
took every care to address with defer- 
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Prof. and Mrs. Jaszi, taken about 
1927 at 131 Forest St. and surely the 
only photo ever taken of 

Prof. Jaszi with a dish towel in hand. 


Recha Jaszi on her 80th birthday, 
March 19, 1965. Photo 
by Jean Jones Tufts, ’36. 


ence and circumspection, one of the last 
of these an eminent specialist in a Cleve- 
land hospital whom she recalled to her 
bedside as he was making for the door 
and roundly told him that his patient 
was a human being and that a doctor 
must never walk away from a human 
being without a word of leave-taking. I 
am speaking, as you all know, of a 
woman of good will and strong affec- 
tions, a woman with an extraordinary 
capacity for love and reverence and 
sacrifice. To be sure, this woman was 
never one to suffer bores gladly. Her- 
self a stranger to malice, she never tol- 
erated malice in others, nor yet com- 
placency, nor stupidity so gross as to 
seem wilful. But generally speaking the 
recognition of faults did not turn her 
away from those who sought her. If 
she castigated imperfections, she did 
not reserve her love and friendship for 
the perfect. She was no anchorite; her 
need for society and for friendship was 
irrepressible, and by and large she 
gladly accepted people as she found 
them. She understood, as W. H. Auden 
has put it—the thought is reminiscent 
of Martin Buber—that “we must all... 
assimilate other lives in order to live.” 
But she understood even better the 
words immediately following these, 
that “we are required in turn voluntar- 
ily to surrender ourselves to being as- 
similated by our neighbors according to 
their need.” She never resisted this kind 
of assimilation: she invited it, rather; it 
would have withered her spirit to live 
among men and women who felt no 
need to assimilate her. “So many 
times,” one of her friends has written 
since Recha’s death, “so many times 
when I stopped by to see her I stumbled 
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Over sOme poor soul, black or white, 
young or old, who had turned to her in 
his or her need.” How many must be 
the confidences that Recha took with 
her to the grave! 

_ We need not try to abstract a philoso- 
phy from Recha’s way of life. Recha 
was no philosopher. The voracious 
reader no doubt read philosophy in her 
youth, but the formative reading of her 
youth and the favorite reading of her 
age were history and biography and 
prose fiction and drama and poetry and 
the daily newspaper. The ideas that she 
assimilated were never the products of 
pure ratiocination. Heraclitus’ dictum, 
“Dry light is best,” would never have 
been admitted into her commonplace 
book. Dry light, she would have 
protested—for we may confidently as- 
sume that she talked back to her auth- 
ors, possibly in audible tones—dry 
light is the truth of desiccated souls, 
the earthly counterpart of that murky 
infernal twilight that the poet rightly 
called a darkness visible. The truths 
that men live by, she would have in- 
sisted, are not to be met in Euclidian 
diagrams of the real. True ideas are 
passionate ideas, ideas forged in the 
heart’s fires. Oscar was a_ political 
philosopher. His philosophy she no 
doubt found congenial. But one ques- 
tions that she ever felt the need to trace 
his conclusions to their premises or to 
examine the logic that, for Oscar, linked 
one proposition with another. Oscar’s 
political principles had been sound from 
the beginning: they were proved irref- 
ragably sound on the day they inspired 
him to choose exile from his native 
Hungary over submission to an evil 
polity, and Oscar could be recognized 


as a true philosopher by the set of his 
jaw and by the volcanic passion with 
which he gave expression to his ideas 
(which is to say his convictions) and de- 
fended them. Recha’s was a religious 
rather than a philosophic nature, though 
she was seldom forward to hold forth 
on the religion that she lived by. She 
read the Bible regularly and attentively; 
the German Bible that she left behind is 
worn with much usage, and passages 
of special significance to her in both 
the Old and the New Testament are 
heavily underscored. She admired 
Goethe, among other reasons, because 
of the reverence with which he ap- 
proached all realities, both high and 
low. But she felt a special intimacy 
with the Russian novelists because, un- 
like their European counterparts, they 
regularly portrayed man as a religious 
animal. A lifelong devotion to Tolstoy 
—War and Peace was her novel above 
all novels—may point to an early con- 
version to Tolstoyan Christianity, an 
evangelical religion without creed, with- 
out church or priesthood, without litur- 
gy, and without ritual; and her devo- 
tion to Dostoevski may point to the 
conviction that in a world where evil is 
everywhere rampant and too frequently 
victorious the Christian faith is not to 
be won or persevered in without strug- 
gle. But the commonplace book con- 
tains a sentence copied in her own hand 
that is far more illuminating than these 
speculations. Its author is an Oberlin 
theologian, and that theologian is, sur- 
prisingly, Charles Grandison Finney. 
It declares quite simply that “religion is 
something to do, not something to wait 
for.” Recha’s faith was an _ activist’s 
faith, which is to say that her religion 
shone brightest not in her words but in 
her deeds. During the first world war 
she worked, under the auspices of the 
Red Cross, on a project on behalf of the 
blind and organized soup kitchens for 
the poor; after the war she conducted a 
summer camp for the wounded and the 
impoverished members of the Austrian 
intelligentsia. In her first years in Ober- 
lin her philanthrophies must have all 
been private; but the °30’s witnessed the 
rise of Hitler and the triumph of Nazism 
in Central Europe, and what for many 
of us was simply a political plague rav- 
aging a distant land, a disaster that 
could never happen here, for her was an 
institutionalized evil finding one of its 
peculiar expressions in the harassment 
and persecution of lifelong friends. 
Those friends knew where to turn to for 
help. It was while the Nazi plague was 
raging that she wrote to a correspond- 
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ent, “The whole Danube Valley seems 
to know our address.” The letters de- 
livered to that address were not left un- 
answered, and the pleas for help, the 
pleas for passage to America, did not go 
unheeded. She wrote letters by the 
hundreds, and not only to Europe but 
to Washington. But writing did not 
satisfy the activist’s need for action. 
She traveled to Washington also—not 
once but repeatedly—and two decades 
before the invention of the sit-in she sat 
in the waiting rooms of congressmen, 
senators, and immigration officials de- 
manding to be heard. Once inside she 
demanded action, prompt action, and 
not in legalistic and bureaucratic lan- 
guage. She scored successes: many 
families now in the United States owe 
their very lives to her passionate im- 
portunities; but she suffered many fail- 
ures, none more heart-searing than that 
involving her sister, whom the law’s de- 
lays kept from sailing to safety before 
the outbreak of hostilities and who was 
never heard of again. After the war it 
was the survivors who were heard from, 
and they begged for many things, espe- 
cially clothing. She responded by turn- 
ing beggar for her friends’ sake and 
begged for clothes from everyone she 
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knew. She collected old clothes, cleaned 
them, mended them, even remodeled 
some, and then packed and shipped 
them at her own expense. Charity fires 
the imagination. In an inspired moment 
she divined that when students return to 
their homes in June they leave unwanted 
clothes behind. The assistance of Build- 
ings and Grounds was promptly en- 
gaged, the closets were opened, and they 
yielded the desired clothing, hundreds of 
pounds of reclaimable cothing. It was 
while involved in this, the last of her 
major philanthropic projects, that Recha 
came in touch with Emmy Bonhoeffer, 
who was involved in a_ philanthropic 
project of her own in Germany. This 
was the most fortunate personal en- 
counter of Recha’s later years and the 
resulting friendship the last great friend- 
ship of her life. Frau Bonhoeffer was 
the last house guest she entertained in 
Forest Street, and she was with Recha 
when Recha suffered the accident that 
necessitated the eventual removal to the 
Wessell Home. 

She entered the Wessell Home in No- 
vember 1968. By that date she had been 
a widow for 11 years, Oscar having died 
in 1957, after a long and difficult ill- 
ness that tried her soul hardly less than 
his. Her mother, whom she had brought 
to Oberlin, had died a few years earlier. 
These years of her widowhood Recha 
regarded as the years of her decline. On 
this subject she was sometimes given to 
exaggeration, but in the latter half of 
the *60’s the decline was real. There 
were fewer meetings now, fewer visits 
to friends’ houses, less reading, no 
travel. In 1960 she was already 75, and 
at 75 one has lost most of the friends of 
one’s youth and if one lives on for ten 
years more, as Recha did, one must en- 
dure also the death of friends younger 
than oneself. The years from 1965 to 
the end must have been the loneliest of 
her life, a loneliness relieved, to be sure, 
by the love of her dear neighbors Mabel 
Brown and Esther Bliss Taylor, and of 
old friends who continued to seek her 
company. The years were also made 
lighter by her son, whose professional 
attainments gave her cause for great 
pride and whose constant concern for 
her well-being she spoke of often with 
deep gratitude. And she continued to 
find pleasure in her garden as long as 
she could bend over the flower beds and 
wield her garden tools. But a year or 
two before she left Forest Street her 
friends had seen the last of the bright- 
orange and red nasturtiums that thanks 
to her had been cheering their homes in 
the autumn months, and also of the 


Christmas cookies which she used to 
distribute with no less pride than love, 
for she knew them to be beyond all 
peradventure the most delicious ever 
baked. This decade of endings, how- 
ever, was also the decade of one new 
beginning—after Oscar’s death Recha 
began renting the spare bedroom in her 
apartment to a student, and she con- 
tinued the practice for some years. The 
younger generation was no stranger to 
her. As a professor’s wife she had held 
at-homes on Sunday afternoons and she 
had never found it more difficult to 
make friends with the young than with 
their elders. In the year 1958-9 she at- 
tended—with great regularity—John 
Kurtz’s class in beginning German to 
perfect her tutorial methods, and John 
remembers that she filled the minutes 
before each class by talking with the 
students who happened to be sitting 
near her and that after class she could 
often be seen conversing with one or 
more of them in the hall before leaving 
the building. But the student roomer 
was a new species in her experience. 
Recha’s relation to a succession of them 
cannot be summarized in a phrase. One 
of them had to be asked to find new 
quarters before the end of the semester. 
A few chafed under her stern discipline, 
but found it beneficial to live under it. 
Most of them came to know her for 
what she really was and profited by her 
interest in their studies and their per- 
sonal concerns. They sought her coun- 
sel and received it; sometimes they re- 
ceived counsel they had not sought: like 
the young woman who was advised to 
curb a tendency to dilate overmuch on 
her happy home life lest some eligible 
and interested young man should be so 
awed by the total felicity of her single 
state that he would—understandably— 
refrain from proposing a change to an- 
other. Some of these relationships lasted 
beyond the single semester or the single 
year. Recha sometimes spoke of letters 
received from former roomers and of 
her delight in them. It was perhaps her 
greatest triumph over age that she re- 
tained to the last the power to attract 
the young and to hold them. 

When she finally gave up her apart- 
ment some of her furniture and a few of 
her books went with her to the Wessell 
Home, and she thus had the comfort of 
a room that was not altogether strange. 
The Recha who moved to this room 
was in no essential different from the 
Recha of Forest Street. She was still 
sociable; she enjoyed receiving com- 
pany, and when able she frequently left 
her room to seek the company of her 
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new neighbors: of Alice Barr until 
Alice’s death and of Gene Tresch as 
long as she had the strength to use a 
walker or to lean on a companion’s arm. 
She continued to read—newspapers as 
Well as books—though she complained 
that failing eyesight made sustained 
reading an impossibility. And she still 
possessed the capacity for delight in 
plants and flowers that had made her 
a passionate gardener all her life: too 
feeble to rise from her chair she would 
sometimes take a vicarious pleasure in 
sending a visitor across the room to en- 
joy the larch that Ellen Johnson had 
planted under her window, and when 
Alice Shaver brought her a bowl of 
budding narcissus she accepted it with a 
line of spontaneous poetry. “I like flow- 
ers that have a future.” But much of 
the day—of every day—she had of 
necessity to pass in solitude and inac- 
tivity, a condition that, however trying 
to one of her nature and habits, may 
have not been unfavorable to recollec- 
tion and reflection. We cannot know 
what occupied her mind during the soli- 
tary hours that she daily passed in that 
easy chair between bed and bookcase, 
but we may surmise that she relived 
much of her American experience, and 
may even have tried to define the effects 
on her of her American education. 
Recha lived more than half her life in 
America—44 out of 85 years; she lived 
almost three times as long in Oberlin 
as in Vienna and only a little less 
than twice as long as in her native Ger- 
many. In her American years she be- 
came well-versed in American history, 
traveled as far as Santa Fe and later 
beyond Santa Fe to the West Coast, fol- 
lowed political and cultural events and 
developments closely and intelligently, 
and in general immersed herself in past 
as well as in present-day America. She 
made as many, and as close, friends 
here as she had in Europe, and she even 
won the friendship of many of her 
friends’ children. Long before the *60’s 
she had, like Oscar, been naturalized an 
American, and she never considered 
Europe as a home to return to. As a 
matter of fact Vienna itself, the new 
Vienna, had lost its hold on her as a re- 
sult of her last visit there in 1959, and 
she would surely have endorsed in the 
’60’s, as she had in the dark days of the 
early °40’s, Oscar’s judgment, pro- 
nounced from a bed in Allen Hospital, 
that it is more fortunate to be sick in 
America than in health in Europe. Amer- 
ica became indeed her home, and her 
only home. And yet she was never fully 
transformed into a full member of the 
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household; she remained to the end a 
guest, an understanding and loving and 
beloved guest. This did not result from 
any irreconcilable discrepancies be- 
tween her political ideals and America’s 
or from any irrepressible antipathies to 
American social and political institu- 
tions. She lived in harmony with both, 
and she was sufficiently affected by 
American equalitarianism to have been 
purged of most or all of the class-con- 
sciousness that she brought with her 
from Europe. The real cause of her 
apartness was a mocd; it was a settled 
pessimism, the result, perhaps, of a Ro- 
mantic’s failure to satisfy her yearning 
to transcend the finite. Many a Ro- 
mantic of Recha’s and earlier genera- 
tions had known this failure, and it gen- 
erally bred the desolate conviction that 
to be human is to desire more of life 
than life can give, that human effort can 
relieve suffering but cannot remove the 
cause of man’s deepest sorrow, his pow- 
erlessness to transcend his human na- 
ture. “Who speaks of victories? En- 
durance is all.” These words of Rilke’s 
are unique among the entries in Recha’s 
commonplace book in that they were 
first copied in German and then trans- 
lated into English. They are thus given 
a special emphasis because, we may as- 
sume, they spoke more directly to 
Recha than most of the rest. Their 
mood is certainly not American, and the 
mind that accepted them as a true read- 
ing of the human condition must have 
rejected the American mood as too 
pragmatic, too optimistic. Especially 
too optimistic. She was never buoyed 
by the common American conviction 
that what is wrong can be set right, that 
the evils that afflict the individual and 
the social order are “problems” await- 
ing their solutions; she was oppressed, 
rather, by the belief that after all is done 
that can be done much remains to af- 
flict the human spirit and that in the 
face of these afflictions wisdom’s only 
counsel is endurance. In this respect 
Recha’s American education remained 
incomplete. Her spiritual education 
may, however, have gone beyond Rilke; 
there is a tinge of hope in the words of 
Victor Hugo copied into the common- 
place book, the hope that though all will 
not be well here below, all will be well 
with those who face life’s trials with 
courage and patience: “Have courage 
for the great trials of life and patience 
for the small ones. And when you have 
laboriously completed your daily task, 
go to sleep in peace. God is awake.” 
The last years of Recha’s life had their 
consolations. Some of them came from 


sources hidden from our view; others 
from persons known to all of us: from 
Dorothy and Susie and George and 
Jean and Bob. She endured her physical 
trials sometimes with exemplary pa- 
tience and sometimes with a patience 
rather less than exemplary; but day in 
and day out until her last day she 
showed one unmistakable sign of spir- 
itual health: she remained unshaken 
and unterrified before approaching 
death. 

Last week Libby wrote from Athens: 
“IT remember her telling me that when 
she died she did not want a regular 
service. Instead, she hoped the people 
she loved best would gather together 
and reminisce about her, over a glass of 
sherry and some cakes, each telling his 
favorite story or remembrance of her.” 
Of course we have been doing that all 
along. For 44 years Recha was a pres- 
ence amongst us that none could or 
would ignore. But she shall have her 
wish: we shall continue to sit together 
and talk about her, with or without a 
glass of sherry in the hand. We shall, 
in fact, go beyond her wish; for the good 
and loving and great-hearted Recha, 
who gave us good cause to sit together 
and remember, gave us even better 
cause to rise up and call her blessed. 
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THE PRESIDENT 


by Marcie S. Berman, '72 


t must have been nearly one a.m. 

when I finally found a taxi in 

Washington’s Dupont Circle dis- 
trict. Having waited for half an hour 
on a cold corner it came as no surprise 
when the driver said to me, “Have a 
hard day, lady?” as he glanced at me 
in the rear-view mirror. “Well,” I said, 
“Today I talked to three under-secre- 
taries, one former ambassador, the Sec- 
retary of State, and the President, and 
I’m tired.” That ended the conversation. 

It was all true and had come about 
in a rather unspectacular manner. Tom 
O’Brien, editor emeritus of the Colgate 
had requested an 
with Secretary of State William Rogers 
last May. Due in part to O’Brien’s per- 
sistence, in part to Colgate being Roger’s 
alma mater, and in part to a series of 


Maroon, interview 


reasons we will never know, the request 


10 


was finally granted, with the provision 
that several other college newspaper 
editors be invited. The date was set for 
Jan. 26. Because Review editor Delia 
Pitts was unable to attend, I represented 
Oberlin. Among the other schools pres- 
ent were Wesleyan, Princeton, Tulane, 
the University of Chicago, Vanderbilt 
and New York University. The sole 
non-student in the group was blue- 
jeans-clad Carl Nelson of the College 
Press Service. 

The first two interviews of the day 
neither allayed apprehensions nor pro- 
duced new insights. The first was with 
Joseph Sisco, assistant secretary for 
Near Eastern and South Asian affairs. 
Although he is an impressive lecturer 
and a perceptive respondent, Sisco’s 
skillful maneuvering around controver- 
sial questions did a great deal more dam- 


age than a well-placed comment about 
the delicacy of the current negotiations 
might have done. He was followed by 
Winthrop Brown, former ambassador 
to Laos and Korea, who managed to 
talk about South Asia for 45 minutes 
without ever touching the subject of 
Cambodia. By the time the group had 
become sufficiently impatient to drop 
the formal rhetoric and attempt to 
launch a few blunt questions, the ses- 
sion was brought to an abrupt and dra- 
matic end. 

“I’m sorry Mr. Ambassador, these 
kids have to go now, the President is 
waiting.” That was the first we’d heard 
of it. The aggressive Jimmy Olsen type 
to my right opened his eyes wide and 
clamped his teeth down on his pen. 
The girl to my left commented, “I don’t 
want to see him.” I think I tried to look 
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Miss Berman, a staff reporter for the Oberlin Review, attended the press 
conference in the Oval Room of the White House (left) when she 

spent Winter Term in Washington working in the State Department. Man 
in backeround (above) is T. E. Eliot Jr., special assistant to Secretary Rogers 
and the executive secretary of the State Department. 


blase, but my mind kept flashing a 
series of images from medal winners 
whispering about dubious sincerity to 
a magazine epithet, “the most powerful 
man in the world.” 

The real-life encounter preserved the 
paradoxical feeling of disdain for the 
man, countered by awe for the office 
that I had felt watching him on tele- 
vision. It took place in the Oval Office 
in the West Wing, where the President 
had been conducting a meeting, appar- 
ently about the budget. I was the first 
lucky contestant to enter the room and 
so had the honor of being led by the 


hand by the master of ceremonies him- 
self. until a suitable background for 
nictures was selected. “How do you do, 
Mr President.” was met with a few 
cordial comments about Oberlin and 
then on to the next one, and so on down 
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the line. The only one who did not 
seem overwhelmed by the ritual was 
our representative of the Ivy League, 
Jackson-born Luther Mumford, chair- 
man of the Daily Princetonian. When 
asked whether he planned to bring the 
Southern Strategy North, Mumford 
commented quietly, “Not yours.” 

The little drama moved into scene two 
with the President taking center stage 
by his huge walnut desk and the spec- 
tators standing uneasily facing him. We 
were then treated to a 15-minute pre- 
sentation about the budget and, specifi- 
cally, the revenue sharing plan, supple- 
mented by comments from supporting 
players John Ehrlichman and John 
Dean, members of the Domestic Coun- 
cil. It was eloquently and easily pre- 
sented, complete with the promise of a 


copy of the budget for each of us so 


that we would not criticize a program 
without ever having read it, as “certain 
mayors” were known to have done. 

“Mr. President, do you mind if I 
change the subject to ask a question?” 
Mr. Nixon acquiesced immediately, al- 
though his cohorts developed pained 
expressions, causing one to come to the 
conclusion that what was about to hap- 
pen was the exact situation that the 
budget speech had been designed to 
prevent. The long-haired representative 
of the College Press Service couched 
his accusation of a violation of the 
Cooper-Church amendment in an an- 
ecdote about a television program show- 
ing U.S. soldiers walking around in 
Cambodia. The President’s negative 
reply consisted of 15 minutes of ex- 
planations which we all knew and, as 
he himself noted, he had given “on eight 
previous occasions.” I exited, clutching 
my new autographed pen and feeling, 
I think not without company, that not 
much had been gained by the interview 
except to reinforce feelings of mutual 
distrust. 

In contrast, the discussion held with 
Secretary of State William Rogers was 
far more productive. On Rogers’ initia- 
tive the students’ specific questions on 
issues were set aside until the end, in 
favor of a 90-minute dialogue on the 
current administration and its policies. 
Topics discussed ranged from the dif- 
ference between the letter and the spirit 
of the law in regard to the Cooper- 
Church amendment to attitudes toward 
the future of the country. The students’ 
almost uniform pessimism seemed to 
distress the secretary greatly. I had the 
feeling that a group of students, whose 
only association with one another was 
avocation, all dressed formally, sitting 
quietly and expressing uniform disillu- 
sionment with government policies, had 
more impact than any march could at 
this point. 

But impact does not necessarily lead 
to change. The only result, if any, of 
the encounter will probably be slight 
loss of sleep on both sides. For Rogers 
because some of his gravest doubts and 
misgivings have been reinforced, and 
for the students because of a feeling that 
even if officials agreed with them, they 
would not, or worse, could not, do any 


thing about it. 
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istorians tell us that Oberlin’s 

first inn was Brewster Pelton’s 

log cabin, built in 1833. From 
1835 until 1866, the inns were variously 
known as the Oberlin House, the Palmer 
House and the Monroe House. The 
structure which housed the Inn from 
1866 to 1955 replaced a two-story 
frame building which had been de- 
stroyed by fire earlier in 1866. The 
replacement first was called the Smith 
House, later the Park House, and final- 
ly, the Oberlin Inn. 

It was privately owned and operated 
state. comer Of 
Streets until 1895, when it was deeded 
to Oberlin College by Marx Straus of 
Elyria. 

The list of managers and lessees since 
1895 included: E. H. Bacon, A. J. Kerr, 
Newfield Hatch, 


Main and College 


George Fleischman, 


L2 


THE 
STORY OF 
OBERLIN INN 


by Bea Homstead 


Irving Marsh, Philip Nielsen, Mary 
Wickes, W. D. Hobbs, Mary Ruggles, 
Mrs. Helen Morse, and Mr. & Mrs. 
H. L. Rawdon, which brings us up to 
the Bradburys and the Homsteads. 

The most detailed descriptions of 
service at the “Monroe House” was 
printed in the Lorain County News in 
1860, quoting Sophia Jex-Blake, an 
English feminist visiting Oberlin: 

“Begrimed as we were by our night 
journey, the natural instinct 
some means of ablution. 


claimed 
‘Can we have 
a room to wash our hands?’ A rather 
wondering gaze and: ‘I guess you can’ 
preluded our introduction to a small 
room not yet ‘red up,’ where a basin of 
dirty water looked unpromising for our 
chances. But our host was equal to the 
emergency,—in a moment the said basin 
was seized, and its contents flung out 


of the window. We then got a good 
country breakfast of eggs in all forms 
(being expected to eat the boiled ones 
American-wise, smashed up in glasses 
with milk, etc.). By-the-by, with the 
usual American inversion of words, 
‘biscuit? means hot rolls, hardly once 
baked, to say nothing of twice. 

“This meal was served in a queer, 
low dining room, with posts supporting 
the ceiling and beams running across it, 
the common eating-room of the house.” 

A more recent guest, checking out of 
One of our new rooms, told us: “The 
rooms are lovely, everything is beauti- 
ful, but you have no Kleenex in the 
bathroom.” 

Sophia Jex-Blake would never have 
heard of a Kleenex. We have 
facial tissues in all of our bathrooms. 

The Homsteads’ association with the 


now 
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establishment began in the fall of 1948. 
Our dear friends and former business 
partners, the L. R. Bradburys had come 
to Oberlin in the spring of that year to 
assume the operation of the dining 
rooms of the former Oberlin Inn. 

They found that managing the dining 
rooms and kitchen was a bit more than 
they wanted to assume alone. 

Since Mr. Bradbury and Mr. Hom- 
stead once had talked about buying and 
managing a dining room together, it 
seemed only logical for “Mr. Brad” to 
call Dick, who then was located winters 
at Wesleyan University in Middletown, 
in the Pocono 
Mountains, and ask him if he would 
be interested in a business venture in 


Conn., and summers 


Oberlin. 
A, hurried trip to Oberlin and a con- 
iItation with Mr. Brad soon changed 
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Main entrance to the old inn and 
dining rooms faced East College Street. 


our address and depleted our pocket 
books, for we took all of our savings 
to put with an equal amount of the 
Brads and formed a very successful 
partnership that continues to be a very 
close and lasting friendship. 

Some readers will not recall the 
Oberlin Inn of that era. It was a brick 
structure with an upstairs dining room 
at the end of a long corridor filled with 
antique pieces of furniture. Our agree- 
ment with the College was to manage 
the dining rooms only. 

Mrs. Morse was the manager for the 
24 sleeping rooms, six of which had pri- 
vate baths. Ropes were available in 
each bedroom for use as fire escapes. 

Mr. Brad managed the office opera- 
tion. Mr. Homstead managed the 
kitchen operation and Mrs. Brad and I 
supervised the operation of the dining 


rooms, which included the main dining 
room which could accommodate about 
100 people, the Squire’s Room (a small 
private room) for about 20 people. and 
the Coach Room for service clubs and 
private dinner parties. This room would 
accommodate about 50. 

One more private room was available 
for serving private parties. This was 
the Faculty Club Lounge at the north 
end of the building—far removed from 
the kitchen and very difficult to service. 

One day during a Commencement 
weekend when we had parties sched- 
uled in every Mrs. 
wore a pedometer to work. 


room, Bradbury 
That eve- 
ning as we were turning off the last 
light, closing the last door and getting 
ready to make our departure, she de- 
tached the apparatus. 


or 35 


It had a reading 


miles—the distance between 
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Oberlin and Cleveland. There were 
many more such days. 

Prior to our taking over the operation 
it had been subsidized by the College. 
Since Mr. Brad and Mr. Homstead were 
independent, eager New England busi- 
nessmen, they were determined to put 
the operation on a sound business basis 
that would carry itself without subsidi- 
zation. However, when the December 
and January financial reports showed a 
loss of $5,000, they knew that drastic 
measures would have to be taken if they 
were going to reach their goal. 

To stimulate Sunday evening business 
we recruited a string quartet from the 
Conservatory. To minimize our staff 
payroll, Mrs. Brad and I, on Sunday 
evenings, worked in the salad and des- 
sert departments of the kitchen, leaving 
Mr. Brad to host the dining room and 
Mr. Homstead not only supervising but 
also doing much of the preparation and 
serving of the food. 

We washed our own dining room win- 
dows and scrubbed the highly polished 
dining room floor when necessary. Our 
backs used to think it became necessary 
all too often. One day as I was on my 
hands and knees wiping up a certain 
soiled area of the floor, a well-dressed, 
very dignified lady entered the room to 
talk to somone about making reserva- 
tions for a private dinner party. I 
looked up and said politely, “Just one 
moment please and I'll be with you.” 

The lady adjusted her glasses, raised 
her head and replied, “But I’d prefer to 
talk with someone who has some author- 
ity.” Raising from my knees, brushing 
a lock of disarranged hair from my eyes, 
and probably wiping my hands on my 
apron, I straightened my shoulders, and 
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said in my most controlled voice, “I am 
the assistant manager’s wife, the person 
who can assist you with your party 
planning, if you wish.” 

I could see she was still apprehensive. 
I quickly said, “You know, when you 
own your own business it entitles you 
to do anything, whenever and where- 
ever services are needed.” The party 
was planned and we became good 
friends. 

We soon learned that a sense of hu- 
mor must prevail if one is to keep one’s 
sanity and stay in business. Take the 
time a group of high school students 
were having a dinner party prior to 
their prom. The girls were in for- 
mals and the white-jacketed boys were 
very grown up and sophisticated. A 
waiter carrying a tray of chicken dinners 
(16 in all) had just entered the dining 
room and in attempting to lower the 
tray from his shoulder to the tray stand 
somehow tipped it just enough to lose 
complete control and the 16 dinners 
landed upside-down on the floor. 

As the chagrined waiter retreated to 
the kitchen for more dinners, Mrs. Brad 
and I cleaned the unappetizing array of 
broken plates, mashed potatoes and 
gravy from the carpet and a bevy of 
snickering young people looked on. 
Fortunately, the food landed on the 
floor and not on any of the guests. 
Fortunately, too, there were more chick- 
ens in the kitchen. These were quickly 
prepared, and we were able to serve the 
party even before Mrs. Brad and I had 
the carpet clean. 

Readying 16 additional dinners was 
minor, however, compared to a situa- 
tion which prevailed a year ago. Be- 
cause of an extremely heavy day that 


began with two 8:00 a.m. private break- 
fasts, we had called our chicken produce 
supply house and asked if he would 
make our stop one of his first of the 
day with a delivery of chickens for a 
banquet of 200 plus ducks for a party 


of 32. We were assured that the deliv- 
ery would be made by 6:30 a.m. 

At 8 a.m., no delivery. At 1 p.m., 
no delivery. A call to the supply house 
brought the information that the items 
were on a truck that had left the place 
of business at 6:30 a.m. We still pre- 
sumed the truck would arrive momen- 
tarily. But we set 3 p.m. as the absolute 
deadline. When there still was no de- 
livery, we activated an alternate plan. 
One person was sent out to local estab- 
lishments to pick up the chickens, one 
person to search for duck. We couldn't 
find the ducks; so we decided we would 
have to give the duck party some of our 
choicest tenderloins. 

As the person who went after the 
chickens was driving in with them, the 
truck from the produce company ar- 
rived with both chickens and ducks. I 
am sure no one in the parties was aware 
of the concern when they sat down to 
their dinners that evening. 

In another, not so fortunate accident 
of a similar nature, a waiter serving a 
table of three ladies put a plate of food 
and a peach and cottage cheese salad 
on the table. In doing so, he hit the 
table with his hip and the food went 
into one woman’s lap. As this hap- 
pened, one of the ladies said, “Excuse 
me, but I think your salad just went 
into your purse.” 

The lady who had the dinner in her 
lap looked up to the waiter with a 
twinkle in her eye and said, “I think 
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this rates me another dinner, don’t you?” 

To further illustrate the tolerance our 
guests and the Oberlin faculty have for 
our student waiters, I’d like to relate 
One more dining room incident. Several 
members of the chemistry faculty met 
in the dining room for a luncheon with 
a candidate for a teaching position. The 
Waiter was a chemistry major. When 
he brought in the tray of lunches, he 
wished to set it down on a tray stand 
which already held a tray with a long- 
handled coffee pot. 

He picked up the coffee pot and went 
to place it on the tray he was carrying. 
However, he lost his balance, turned 
full circle, and drenched two of the 
professors with hot coffee. As they 
arose from their seats, the entire tray 
of lunches fell on them. 

One professor said, “I guess your left 


A special luncheon in the 
dining room at the old inn. 


Entrance to the old inn’s dining room 
was a hallway lined with antiques. 


hand didn’t know what your right hand 
was doing.” Another commented later 
that when his partner and he saw they 
weren't going to be hit they just laughed 
and laughed. The waiter fled to the 
kitchen in dismay. He graduated on 
schedule; so obviously no grudges were 
held and no demerits were given. 

In spite of such incidents and after 
much hard work and determination, the 
business was soon on a sound, self- 
supporting basis. A few years later the 
College decided to build a new Inn. 
This had been a dream, or at least a 
thought, back in January 1914. This 
we knew from this statement made by 
Charles Martin Hall to Henry Churchill 
King with reference to the buildings on 
the east side of the campus: 


“The buildings are old and out of date. 
With the growth of the College and a 
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certain amount of growth of the town, 
the time will come when practically all 
the business property including the hotel 
should be replaced by modern, up-to- 
date buildings, even if the property is to 
be continued for its present uses. The 
hotel was built, I believe, between 40 
and 50 years ago, and is one of the most 
unattractive, poorly designed, poorly 
decorated, unhomelike, and generally in- 
ferior that I know of anywhere in the 
Northern States. I believe the time will 
come when the College really ought to 
pull it down and build a modern, con- 
venient and architecturally beautiful 
hotel, —either on the same site or some- 
where else.” 

Ground breaking for the new Inn 
was in April 1954. There was much 
skepticism about the decision to go 
ahead with plans for the new structure. 
In a News-Tribune article that year, 
Editor Charles A. Mosher, ’28, said “No 
‘sure thing’ will be the success of the 


New Oberlin Inn as a business venture. 


My hat is off to Oberlin College offi- 
cials for their daring decision to go 
ahead . . . in an undertaking that in- 
volves considerable financial risk! Bet- 
ting among a lot of people who should 
know is that the College inevitably will 
sink a good many thousands of dollars 
into the hotel and business block with- 
out an adequate financial return. And 
the people who will lease the hotel and 
dining room operation, and the retail 
spaces, also face a considerable gamble. 
Hats off to all of you.” 

I am sure no One was more appre- 
hensive than the Bradburys and the 
Homsteads. Blueprints were studied, 
alterations made, steel brought in and 
work began. The actual completion 
date was June 1955. 

On the Friday before Commence- 
ment we served our last dinner in the 


old dining room and on Saturday at 8 
a.m. we opened the dining room doors 
for breakfast in the new Inn. Students 
were engaged to transport dining room 
tables and chairs. Mrs. Brad and I 
spent the entire night ironing and hang- 
ing curtains and under the well-organ- 
ized supervision of Mr. Bradbury and 
Mr. Homstead we made the transition 
from old to new without interruption 
of services. 

As the business grew, our staff also 
grew. From a staff of about 30 in 1948 
we have grown to a current staff of 
about 70. Upon completion of the New 
Inn, the B & H Co. Inc. was formed 
and the Bradburys and Homsteads be- 
came the operators of all the facilities. 
We joined Quality Courts, which set 
specific standards for its members, and 
which operated east of the Mississippi. 


They incorporated only top quality mo- 
tels and inns. When we began to sched- 
ule conferences at the Inn, we no longer 
found it necessary to keep our member- 
ship in Quality Courts. We have learned 
that we cannot exist without conference 
business, and it now accounts for over 
60 percent of our business. Ohio Bell 
Telephone with its weekly training ses- 
sions is probably our biggest single 
account. But we cater to many others 
in addition to the many private dinner 
parties, cocktail parties, and wedding 
receptions. We can serve any group 
from three to 300. 

During 1959, for health reasons, Mr. 
& Mrs. Bradbury retired and Mr. Hom- 
stead and I, with a very competent staff, 
continued the Inn management, still 
operating as the B & H Co. As the area 
in and around Oberlin changed and as 
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Small lounge between the 
two dining rooms at the new inn. 


the College expanded its educational 
facilities, Mr. Homstead realized that if 
he were to maintain his relative posi- 
tion he must expand. Thus in 1966 he 
approached the College on the need for 
making changes at the Inn. During that 
year, a feasibility study of the proposed 
expansion was made by the College, and 
in August 1968, ground was broken 
for the addition of the east wing to 
accommodate 36 new sleeping rooms 
with three new dining rooms, an addi- 
tion to the main dining room and in- 
creased space in the lobby. 

In January 1970, following 18 
months of confusion, noise, rerouting 
of guests, and a few more grey hairs 
for the Homsteads, we held an open 
house so all could see the results. 

We could no longer operate on a 
strictly personal, family basis. We had 
to departmentalize. Now, when some- 
one comes in to arrange for a private 
party they are referred to our catering 
department and they no longer have to 
make the arrangements with the lady 
who scrubs the floor. Nevertheless, that 
same lady is called upon many times to 
vacuum a room, make goodies, type a 
letter, run an errand, or make a bed. 

Someone once said that the Oberlin 
Inn probably has entertained a larger 
number of famous people than any 
other hotel in Ohio in a town the size 
of Oberlin. During my own recollec- 
tion there were Adlai Stevenson, Charles 
Laughton, Basil Rathbone (who came to 
the dining room in bedroom slippers), 
Dean Rusk, Martin Luther King, and 
many, many others. 

Being host to celebrities requires ver- 
satility. Perhaps our greatest test came 
during the 1965 Commencement when 
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Dean Rusk, who was then Secretary of 
State and recipient of an honorary de- 
gree, was a guest at the Inn. Several 
weeks prior to his arrival, security offi- 
cers checked out our facilities and set 
up a plan of operation to be carried out 
during his visit. Rooms had to be des- 
ignated both for the secretary, his fam- 
ily and for the security officers who 
Were accompanying them. Mr. Hom- 
stead spent many hours with the se- 
curity officers and many sheets of legal 
pad paper were filled with very definite 
instructions for our staff to adhere to. 

To complicate the situation, Martin 
Luther King, who was Commencement 
speaker and also was receiving an hon- 
orary degree, was a guest over the same 
weekend. 

There were many sighs of relief from 
Mr. Homstead and the staff when our 
honored guests departed, each compli- 
menting the establishment for having 
handled the situation with efficiency, 
discretion and expertise. 

One day we catered an unusual wed- 
ding reception luncheon. The groom 
was from Scotland and the bride was an 
Elyria girl. After the ceremony in Fair- 
child Chapel, the newlyweds were piped 
across Tappan Square by a group of 
Scottish bagpipers. As they entered the 
Inn lobby through the west entrance, a 
group of Swahili dancers, who were 
staying at the Inn, entered via the east 
entrance. You can imagine the expres- 
sions of the guests. I don’t recall that 
the dancers attempted to do any special 
Steps to the tune of the bagpipes, but I 
have often thought it would have been 
interesting. 

In May 1969 our son, Robert, joined 
his father in the business and it was 


time for Mother to become less active 
in the operation. A husband and a son 
certainly don’t need a wife and mother 
looking over their shoulders. 

The building and furnishings are 
owned by the College. The B & H Co. 
leases them and we pay the College rent 
each month based on a percentage of 
the gross business. From June of 1955 
through August of 1969 we paid the 
College over a million dollars in rent. 

We work with student waiters and 
waitresses. Each student works 18 
hours a week for his or her full board. 
In addition, each gets a tip cut plus the 
minimum wage per hour for anything 
over 18 hours a week. The head waiter 
is a student who is responsible for 
scheduling the waiters and keeping us 
covered for private parties as well as 
for the Main Dining Room. The stu- 
dents do their own disciplining, so far 
as being late for reporting for duty, etc., 
through a council of five who are 
elected by the waiters and waitresses. 
They sit with management on forming 
any policies pertinent to the business. 

We enjoy working with the students. 
Our guests find them friendly, intelli- 
gent, willing and courteous. And though 
they sometimes lack the professional 
skill of the highly-trained waiter or 
waitress, they make up for it in their 
enthusiasm, and instinctive youthful re- 
actions. We are very proud of our stu- 
dent personnel. We also work with 
high school students in the Diversified 
Cooperative Training Program. To 
cover the College vacation periods, we 
employ local high school students and 
local young people who go away to 
college but return to Oberlin for their 
vacation periods. 
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The piece of rock being broken 

by Moore (left) and Skinner may have 
a decipherable history of more 

than three billicn years. 


Geologists Study Earth’s Ancient Rocks 


arth rocks 2.7 billion years old, 

almost as old as some brought 

from the moon by Apollo astro- 
nauts, are being studied at Oberlin. 

The researcher is William R. Skin- 
ner, assistant professor of geology, as- 
sisted by David Moore, ’72, a geology 
major, who together last summer inves- 
tigated a small area of very ancient ter- 
rain in the Beartooth Mountains of 
Montana and Wyoming. The rocks in 
this area are among the oldest on the 
North American continent. 

Skinner and Moore brought back to 
campus a large assortment of rock sam- 
ples for study in the laboratory, and are 
writing an article for publication in a 
scientific journal to describe some of 
their findings. 

“The extreme age and extensive ex- 
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posure of the rocks in the Beartooth 
Mountains offer an excellent opportun- 
ity to study deep crustal processes re- 
lated to the formation of crystallize 
rocks,” Skinner explains. “The most 
abundant Precambrian rocks in this 
region are grantic gneisses, metamor- 
phosed sedimentary rocks, and amphib- 
olites. The rocks were recrystallized 
during the regional metamorphism some 
2.7 billion years ago, but a decipherable 
history may extend beyond three billion 
years,” he added. 

Skinner’s interest in the area spans 
several years. The aim of his present 
research study is to contribute knowl- 
edge about the origin of the earth’s 
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crust. 
The project has the support of a two- 
year grant of $22,000 from the National 
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Science Foundation, supplemented by a 
grant of approximately $10,000 from 
the College’s Sloan Foundation Fund. 

Skinner believes that being involved 
in research makes a science teacher 
more effective in the classroom and as 
advisor to student majors. He also 
thinks students should “start to do 
science and not just learn about it.” 

Moore is the son of Conservatory 
Prof. and Mrs. Kenneth Moore. 

A high proportion of Oberlin’s geol- 
ogy majors—two-thirds in the last five 
years—go on to graduate study in the 
field. Some 30 per cent of those who 
graduated between 1951 and 1960 now 
hold positions on college and university 
faculties. 
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id you ever wonder what hap- 
pened to classmates with whom 
you lost contact after they grad- 
uated? Did they enter the occupation 
for which they were studying? Did 
Oberlin satisfy their educational needs? 


Similar questions, but on a little 
broader basis, interest me, particularly 
as they pertain to the music education 
department of the Conservatory. Pre- 
sumably many persons wonder about 
certain attitudes that exist among some 
students and faculty throughout the 
Conservatory, especially the one that 
says: “If you don’t have the talent to 
be a professional performer, become a 
music education major.” 


In a conservatory where emphasis is 
placed on performance, this attitude is 
easy to understand, but it could be un- 
realistic. Certainly, there will always 
be graduates who have careers as pro- 
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imately 500 students enrolling in the 


of Music Graduates: Conservatory each year, how many ac- 


tually enter the professional perform- 
A Study . ance field? 

The answers to questions such as this 
eemed to be important to the music 
education department and to the Con- 
servatory in general; so last spring I 
undertook a study of the following ques- 
tions: 


by Koste Belcheff 


Instructor of Music Education 
1. What are the present occupations 


of Conservatory graduates? 
How many performance majors 
and music education majors are 
teaching or have taught public or 
private school music? 

If performance majors are teach- 
ing in the public schools, what is 
their certification status? 

In what areas of music study 
would graduates like to have had 
more concentration? 

What courses of study have been 
of most value to a graduate in his 
present occupation? 

What courses of study have been 
of least value? 

How do the graduates feel about 
encouraging more students to be 
music education majors? 

How are graduates using their 
applied training if their primary 
occupation is not as a profes- 
sional performing musician? 
How many graduates of the Con- 
servatory receive advanced de- 
grees? 

What conclusions and recom- 
mendations can be made con- 
cerning the music curriculum in 
the Conservatory? 
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Following is a report of the study. 
The graduates queried were those who 
graduated with a bachelor of music 
(performance majors) or a bachelor of 
music education degree, and were grad- 
uated with the classes of 1960 through 
1969. 

To achieve a balance among the vari- 
ous applied majors, all graduates were 
divided into categories to get a stratified 
sample. A card with each name was 
then placed in the correct category and 
numbered. By pulling numbers from a 
box, the names used in each category 
were randomly selected. Table 1 shows 
the number of questionnaires sent in the 
stratified categories. 


TABLE 1 


Number of Questionnaires Sent 
in Each Category 


Men Women Total 


Major 


Music Education 

Performance 
Piano 
Voice 
Organ 
Strings 
Woodwinds 
Brass 
Percussion 
Harp 
Other 


Tables 2-4 show the breakdown of 
returns. 


TABLE 2 
Number of Questionnaires Returned 
Performance Music Educ. Other 


TABLE 3 


Percent of Return in Each Category 
Major Men Women Total 
Music Education 44% 38% 41% 
Performance 40% 46% 43% 
Other 33% 23% 30% 


Total percent of return—42% 


TABLE 4 
Breakdown of Total Returns In Each ae 

Applied Performance Music Educ. ther 
i Men Women Men Women Men Women 
‘Voce 10 °° 13 2 3 

Piano 24 39 3 i 

Organ 11 14 6 1 

Strings iz 17 2 11 

Brass 5 1 9 . 

Woodwinds 7 10 5 
_ Percussion H me 1 : a 
TOTAL ~~ 65 94 28 41 9 
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The returns were numerous enough 
so that some realistic conclusions could 
be drawn. 

The exact meaning of some of the 
terms used in the study should be kept 
in mind. “Occupation” refers to one’s 
primary source of income. ‘Public- 
Private School Music Teacher” is one 
who teaches or has taught music in a 
public or private school. ‘Non-Per- 
formance, Non-Music Education Ma- 
jors” are theory, composition, music 
history, etc., majors sometimes referred 
to as “other” in the study. Any dis- 
crepancy in the frequency of responses 
in the tables is because some informa- 
tion was not properly recorded on the 
returned questionnaires. 


Present Occupations 

The present occupations for the men 
and women who responded are shown 
in Tables 5-10. 


TABLE 5 


Present Occupations of Male Performance Majors 
and Non-Performance, Non-Music Education Majors 
1966-69 
Graduate 


1960-65 
Graduate 


Occupation 


College Music Teacher 
Graduate Student 
Non-Music Profession 
Public-Private School Music Teacher 
Military 

Private Teacher 
Professional Performer 
Music Publishing 
Professional Accompanist 
Commercial Music 
Minister of Music 
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TABLE 6 


Present Occupation of Female Performance Majors 
and Non-Performance, Non-Music Education Majors 


1960-65 


f 
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1966-69 
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Total 


Graduate Graduate Total 


Occupation f 


Public-Private School Music Teacher 10 
Professional Performer 
Private Teacher 
Housewife—Private Teacher 
Non-Music Profession 
College Music Teacher 
Graduate Student 
Housewife 

Semi-Pro. Orchestra 

Church Organist 
Professional Accompanist 
Unemployed 
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TABLE 7 
Present Occupations of Male Music Education Majors 


1960-65 1966-69 
Graduate Graduate 


Occupation f f 


Public-Private School Music Teacher 6 
College Music Teacher 6 
Graduate Student 2 
Professional Performer 2 
Non-Music Prefession 2 
Unemployed 0 


TABLE 8 
Present Occupations of Female Music Education Majors 
1960-65 1966-69 


Graduate Graduate Total 


Occupation f f 


Twenty-six percent of those who 
were non-music education majors now 
teach or have taught public or private 
school music. The response to the ques- 
tion regarding the certification status of 
non-music education majors who are 
now teaching in the public or private 
schools is recorded in Table 11. Those 
responding were to check all statements 
that applied to their status. 


TABLE 11 


Certification Status of Non-Music Education Majors 
Now Teaching Music in the Public or Private Schools 


Status 


Public-Private School Music Teacher 11 13 
Housewife 3 
Housewife—Private Teacher 4 
Graduate Student 0 
Non-Music Profession 1 

1 


College Music Teacher 


TABLE 9 


Total Number and Percent of Male Graduates 
for the Listed Occupations 


Occupation Total f Percent 


College Music Teachers 31% 
Public-Private School Music Teachers 21% 
Graduate Students 16% 
Non-Music Profession 10% 
Military 8% 
Professional Performer 5% 
Private Teacher 4% 
Commercial Music 27% 
Professional Accompanist 1% 
Minister of Music 1% 
Unemployed 1% 


TABLE 10 


Total Number and Percent of Female Graduates 
in the Listed Occupations 


I am now a certified music teacher: 

I am not a certified music teacher: 

I received an advanced degree in Music Educ.: 

I am taking Music Education courses in order 
to become certified: 

I had to take Music Education courses in 
order to become certified: 

I am taking non-music courses in order to 
become certified: 

I had to take non-music courses in order to 
become certified: 


Advanced Degrees 

Those graduates who have received 
advanced degrees are shown in Tables 
12 and 13. This does not include indi- 
viduals now working on degrees. 


TABLE 12 


Performance and Non-Performance, Non-Music Education 
Majors Who Have Received Advanced Degrees 


Applied Major Master Doctorate 


Men Women 
Master Doctorate 


Voice 7 5. 
Piano 17 22 
Organ 

Woodwind 

Brass 

Strings 


Occupation Total f Percent 


Public-Private School Music Teachers 31% 
Housewife—Private Lessons 10% 
Graduate Students 9% 
Housewife 

Non-Music Profession 

Professional Performer 

Private Teacher 


College Music Teacher 
Semi-Pro. Orchestra 
Church Organist 
Professional Accompanist 
Military 

Unemployed 
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Total 


TABLE 13 


Music Education Majors Who Have Received Advanced Degrees 


Men Women 


Applied Major Master Doctorate Master Doctorate 


Voice 

Piano 

Organ 
Woodwind-Percussion 
Brass 

Strings 


Total 
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Additional Study 

The response to the question “In what 
areas of music study would you like 
to have had more concentration or 
courses’ is shown in Tables 14-21. 
Areas that received three or more re- 


TABLE 17 


Response by Performance Majors 
Whose Principal Applied was Piano 


Response 


Small Ensembles 


sponses are given. 


TABLE 14 
Response by Music Education Majors 
Whose Principal Applied was Voice, 
Piano, or Organ 


Response 


Conducting 

Music History 
Eurythmics 
Secondary Applied 
Materials 
Composition 
Keyboard Skills 
Orchestration 
Small Ensembles 
Writing and Analysis 
Principal Applied 
Ear Training 

Sight Singing 

Folk Instruments 
Percussion 

Wind Class 
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TABLE 15 
Response by Music Education Majors 
Whose Principal Applied was An 
Orchestra Instrument 


Response 


Secondary Applied 
Conducting 
Music History 
Percussion 
Keyboard Skills 
Small Ensembles 
Eurythmics 
Composition 
Materials 
Ear Training 
Orchestration 
Sight Singing 
Principal Applied 
Writing and Analysis 
Large Ensemble 
Student Teaching 
String Class 
Marching Band 
Wind Class 
Contemporary Music for 
the Public Schools 
Folk Instruments 


TABLE 16 
Response by Performance Majors 
Whose Principal Applied was Voice 


Response 
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TABLE 20 


Conducting 
Eurythmics 
Composition 

Ear Training 
Materials Class 
Music History 
Secondary Applied 
Writing and Analysis 
Orchestration 
Keyboard Skills 
Principal Applied 
Sight Singing 

Large Ensembles 
Advanced Piano Pedagogy 
Orff 

Improvization 


TABLE 18 


Response by Performance Majors 
Whose Principal Applied was Organ 


Response 


Conducting 
Eurythmics 
Keyboard Skills 
Music History 
Small Ensembles 
Writing and Analysis 
Orchestration 
Materials 
Secondary Applied 
Ear Training 
Composition 

Sight Singing 
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TABLE 19 


Response by Performance Majors 
Whose Principal Applied was a 
String Instrument 


Response 


Principal Applied 
Small Ensembles 
Eurythmics 
Conducting 
Secondary Applied 
Writing and Analysis 
Large Ensembles 
Ear Training 
Keyboard Skills 
Materials 
Orchestration 
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Response by Performance Majors Whose 


Principal Applied was a Wind or Percussion Instrument 


Response 


Secondary Applied 
Large Ensembles 
Eurythmics 

Small Ensembles 


Eurythmics C 

: ; onducting 

ngs Skills Orchestration 
nducting Composition 


Materials Class 
Small Ensembles 
Secondary Applied 
Orchestration _ 

| Principal Applied 

| Music History 

| Music Theater 
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Ear Training 
Keyboard Skills 
Principal Applied 
Sight Singing 
Woodwind Class 
Writing and Analysis 
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TABLE 21 


Response by Non-Performance, 
Non-Music Education Majors 


Response 


Conducting 

Small Ensembles 
Composition 
Eurythmics 
Secondary Applied 
Writing and Analysis 


Music Education 

The total response to the question, “In 
your opinion, should the Conservatory 
faculty encourage more students to ma- 
jor in music education?” is shown in 
Table 22. 


TABLE 22 


Response by All Respondents 


Respondents 
1960-65 Graduates 
NO YES NO 


1966-69 Graduates 


YES 


Total 
YES 


TABLE 25 


Reasons Given for Replying “NO” by Performance and 
Non-Performance, Non-Music Education Majors 


Response 


a 20 25 
55% 44% 64% 


34 42 26 
45% 55% 55% 


ah 62 a 
49% 51% 59% 


The reasons given for responding 
“ves” or “no” to the question are given 
in Tables 23-26. The investigator para- 
phrased the open end replies and 
grouped them according to his inter- 
pretation of what the respondent wrote. 
Reasons with two or more responses are 
given. The frequency of response is 
low in regard to the number of returns 
because many respondents did not give 
their reasons for their reply. 


TABLE 23 


14 
36% 


a1 
45% 


35 
41% 


34 
41% 


63 
51% 


97 
47% 


Reasons Given for Replying “NO” by Music Education Majors 


Reason 


Program needs improvement 


Education courses take too much time 
Emphasis should be on performance 


If there is no desire to be in music education, 
__one should not be encouraged to major in it 

Gifted performers should be encouraged to perform 

The trend should be towards a humanities major 


TABLE 24 


Reasons Given for Replying “YES” by Music Education Majors 


Reason 


There is a need for quality teachers 
The Performance field is too limited 


Only if performance is not sacrificed 
Provides a career option 

If there is a strong desire to teach 
Good performers make good teachers 
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Emphasis should remain on performance 

The decision should be left to the student 

If one knows his instrument well, he can always teach 

Music Education is a waste of time 

Education courses can be picked up later in graduate study 

Not if performance is de-emphasized 

The best music teachers are those who play well 

There are too many music teachers 

Specialists should teach only their own instruments 

Whenever music education is emphasized, the 
performance level goes down 

Only those dedicated to teaching should be encouraged 


TABLE 26 


Reasons Given for Replying “YES” by Performance and 


Non-Performance, Non-Music Education Majors 
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Response 


Many performance majors go into teaching 
With an improved program in Music Education 


14 
13 
4 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 


The performance field is too limited 
There is a need for better educated music teachers 
Job security 


Use of Applied Instruments 

The respondents were asked to indi- 
cate how they were now using their ma- 
jor applied instruments if their career 
was not as a concert stage performer or 
as a member of a professional orchestra 
or chorus. Private lessons was rated 
highest in every category. Participation 
in community orchestras, bands, chor- 
uses, or church choirs were ranked next 
highest. The large number of graduates 
who no longer actively perform on their 
applied instrument was surprising. 
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Most and Least Valued Courses 

Respondents were asked to list music 
and non-music courses of most and 
least value to them in their present oc- 
cupations. Hopefully the information 
would be of value in future curriculum 
planning. After tabulating the courses 
and their frequencies of response, no 
conclusions could be drawn. It can be 
said in general, however, that among all 
majors, principal applied, music theory, 
music history, large ensembles, and eu- 
rythmics ranked high as most valued 
courses. A detailed study should be 
made in this area. 


Conclusions 

In the past decade (1960-1969), some 
23% of the Oberlin Conservatory grad- 
uates majored in music education and 
44% of these studied voice as their 
“major applied instrument.” The fol- 
lowing conclusions can be drawn. 
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Present Occupations 

Only 5% of the male graduates in 
the entire sample and 8% of the women 
make their living as professional per- 
formers. However, 52% of all male 
graduates in the sample teach music in 
college or public-private schools. Half 
of all female graduates in the sample 
either (1) teach music in the public-pri- 
vate schools, or (2) are housewives, or 
(3) are housewives who teach private 
lessons. One can assume that the major 
occupational field Oberlin Conservatory 
graduates enter is in the area of teach- 
ing. 


Performance Majors In 
Music Education 

The data reveals that 26% of the 
performance majors teach or have 
taught public-private school music, and 
of this number, the majority still are not 
certified music teachers. The practice 
of hiring non-certified music teachers is 
quickly being abandoned by school dis- 
tricts and this fact should be taken into 
consideration by those students who 
now think they can easily acquire a 
teaching position without being certi- 
fied, especially in the metropolitan 
areas. 


Areas of Desired Study 

The two most popular areas of study 
in which all respondents would have 
liked more experience were conducting 
and eurythmics. The music education 
majors wanted more experience in those 
areas that directly affect their skills in 
and knowledge of music as it pertains to 
their teaching. For all categories, en- 
sembles (large and small) and more 
work with the keyboard seem to be 
areas in which Oberlin graduates would 
also like to have had more experience. 

The writer concludes that the type of 
conducting experience our graduates are 
receiving should be re-evaluated. The 
music education department this semes- 
ter introduced a new course designed to 
improve this experience for its majors. 


Music Education 

A majority (70%) of all music educa- 
tion majors in this sample stated that 
the faculty should encourage more stu- 
dents to become music education ma- 
jors. The majority of male performance 
majors (73%) said no, while 56% of 
the female performance majors said no. 
The difference between the male and 
female performance majors may arise 
from the fact that public-private school 
music teaching is a primary occupation 
of many of these women. 

Some of the reasons given for the 
opinions seemed to be based on false 
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information. For example, the response 
“If one knows his instrument well, he 
can always teach” is a general statement 
that cannot always be accepted as true. 
One needs to be more than just a good 
performer to be a good music teacher. 
“There are too many music teachers”’ is 
also a statement that needs to be scru- 
tinized. Teaching positions in the de- 
sired large metropolitan areas and their 
suburbs are at a premium. But there 
still are many communities throughout 
the United States in need of good music 
teachers. Nonetheless, the day of the 
non-certified music teacher is drawing 
to a close. 

There seems to be a consensus of 
opinion among those who said “Yes, 
more students should be encouraged to 
go into music education” that the per- 
formance field is too limited. One needs 
only to look at the-number of profes- 
sional performers among the sample. 
Since the writer has had several stu- 
dents tell him that their applied music 
teacher talked them out of majoring in 
music education so that they could 
spend more time in the practice room, 
it is recommended that this type of 
counseling should be evaluated by the 
applied faculty in regards to what is 
best for the future of the student. 

The music education department also 
needs to continue to re-evaluate its cur- 
riculum so that it provides the necessary 
experiences for the students to become 
quality teachers without “wasting the 
time’ or sacrificing the performance 
capability of the student. Encouraging 
poor performers to major in music edu- 
cation is as damaging as encouraging 
good performers to stay out of music 
education. 


Advanced Degrees 

Among the men in the sample, 60% 
of the music education majors and 67% 
of performance and other majors have 
received advanced degrees. Twenty- 
nine percent of the female music edu- 
cation majors and 48% of the female 
performance and other majors received 
them. The difference among the women 
may be a result of music education 
majors who graduated and accepted 
teaching positions while performance 
majors went on to get advanced degrees 
in music education in order to become 
certified music teachers. 


Recommendations 

Since so many of our graduates enter 
the field of teaching and so few become 
full-time professional performers, it is 
recommended that all aspects of our 
curriculum be re-evaluated so that we 


will be giving students the necessary 
background and experience they need 
in order to pursue a career in one of 
the various fields of music. This does 
not mean that we lower or de-emphasize 
our high level of musical achievement; 
it does mean, however, that we ought 
to take a realistic look at our students, 
their capabilities, the field of music in 
general, and the curriculum we offer. 
It also means that all students should 
have a clear understanding of what his 
options are in all fields of music. The 
student who wants to be a performer 
should, by all means, be encouraged to 
develop his talents along this line. On 
the other hand, if a student wants a 
background in music education, he 
should not be discouraged from pursu- 
ing it. 

More opportunity and encouragement 
should be given to students to perform 
in large or small ensembles—both vocal 
and instrumental majors. A need for 
this type of training was strongly indi- 
cated by the respondents in all areas. 

In all cases, the level and standard 
of performance achievement should be 
kept high. This is what makes our grad- 
uates unique, according to the respond- 
ents, and is of great value to them in 
their present occupations. 

The type of training all graduates re- 
ceive on the keyboard should be evalu- 
ated. There seems to be a need for 
more functional piano technique in all 
areas. A close look by the administra- 
tion and faculty at class piano tech- 
niques and their results seems to be 
warranted. 

This study has been presented (in 
more detail than this article) to the 
Conservatory faculty and administration 
with the hope that there would be an 
examination of the results, some con- 
clusions, and further recommendations 
for curriculum study and change. It 
seems encouraging that the student- 
faculty Conservatory Revisions Under 
Discussion (CRUD) committee is con- 
sidering the study. It is too early to 
tell what influence, if any, this study 
will have on recommendations coming 
forth from that committee. Hopefully, 
however, this study will prove helpful 
to students and faculty studying and 
evaluating the curriculum and educa- 
tion goals of the Conservatory. 


REPORT 


to All Alumni from the President 
of the Oberlin Alumni Association 


by Duira Baldinger Ward, '34 


Assembly talk (Alumni Magazine, 

November 1970) the formation of 
an Education Commission of faculty, 
students, and administration representa- 
tives, who would be charged with the 
responsibility for developing a philoso- 
phy of liberal education at Oberlin from 
which change at Oberlin might derive 
logically over the current decade. Edu- 
cational change which occurs as the re- 
action to miscellaneous pressures, rather 
than as the result of college-wide as- 
sumptions about what a liberal educa- 
tion should mean in the lives of her fu- 
ture graduates, was seen to be mere 
tinkering. 

The Education Commission has been 
hard at work. It has adopted an open- 
door policy, so that all constituencies of 
the College can be heard. It has issued 
discursive reports of its meetings, which 
indicate that it is taking nothing for 
granted; that it is not afraid to chal- 
lenge old assumptions; that it is not 
afraid to entertain any idea which is 
sincerely held. 

The Alumni Board hopes to engage 
all alumni in conversation with the Col- 
lege during the period of the Commis- 
sion’s work. First, we want to give the 
College the benefit of the accumulated 
wisdom of alumni. Second, we want 
the Oberlin which emerges not to seem 
alien and hostile to her graduates, but 
instead the logical result of a creative 
process which has included dialogue 
with all constituencies. 

To these ends, we have worked out a 
process which is already under way. 

The Education Commission will issue 
a preliminary report later this year. In 
order to begin the process of making 
alumni heard, and in order to be able to 
indicate initial concerns of the mem- 
bers of the Alumni Board to the Com- 
mission even before the preliminary re- 
port is issued, the Alumni Board de- 
voted half of its Feb. 13 meeting to a 
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Discs Fuller proposed in his first 


discussion of sets of questions for the 
Commission which had been drawn up, 
respectively, by the Student-Alumni 
Committee, by the Education and Cur- 
riculum Committee, and by the Faculty- 
Alumni Committee of the Board. Those 
questions which survived the Board’s 
discussion were then further refined 
at a meeting of an ad hoc committee of 
the Board that evening. This 12-mem- 
ber committee then met in a two-hour 
joint session with the Education Com- 
mission Sunday afternoon, Feb. 14. 

The committee consisted of: 

The four officers of the Association 
plus Lyle E. Craine, 31; Virginia Cole 
Little, 41; Robert E. Savage, 54; Eone 
Goodenough Harger, *33; Diane Block 
Montie, 56; Edward A. Schwartz, ’65; 
Jane Dunlap Highsaw, °41, and Nancy 
Riley McWilliams, 67. 

We focused our discussion around 
three main questions which had emerged 
as those on which we had reached con- 
sensus Saturday evening. Afterward, 
we delivered a longer set of questions 
which had been formulated by the three 
committees. 

We dared to make one specific sug- 
gestion which we thought might serve 
to preserve and strengthen the sense of 
moral and intellectual community at 
Oberlin at a time when this is threat- 
ened by the increasing specialization of 
knowledge, and by the necessary process 
of encouraging the development of in- 
dividual talents and worth. We spoke 
in favor of setting up “living-learning 
units” at Oberlin. These were not sug- 
gested either as cells which would im- 
pose dogma on newcomers, or as hur- 
dles in the way of the student’s oppor- 
tunity to “become” at his own rate. 
Rather, we proposed that insofar as 
there would be living arrangements at 
Oberlin they might be coextensive with 
groups of students engaged during some 
part of their time together, in the com- 
pany of skilled men and women drawn 


together from different disciplines, in 
the Socratic examination of a shared 
problem. We suggested that the entire 
curriculum, in all its richness and diver- 
sity, might be illuminated if, over a 
semester, Or a year, the Oberlin com- 
munity gave its rigorous attention to 
such questions as, for example, “What 
is justice?” We recommended that to 
ensure the high level of discussion of 
which Oberlinians are capable, faculty 
and students should read and very 
closely discuss together the most seminal 
statements, both past and present, re- 
lated to the question under discussion. 
The Commission had already been con- 
sidering varying forms of “living-learn- 
ing units,’ and we were assured that our 
recommendations would be studied. 

As soon as it is issued, we shall pub- 
lish the Education Commission’s pre- 
liminary report in the Alumni Maga- 
zine. The commission already has is- 
sued a “Progress Report” which will be 
described in the May issue of the maga- 
zine, together with an invitation to all 
alumni to comment as they see fit be- 
fore a late summer dealine. I urge in- 
terested alumni to write to the Alumni 
Office, however, for a free copy of the 
full progress report. 

In early September, the ad hoc com- 
mittee plans to meet for several days to 
put replies from alumni into transmit- 
table form for the Commission. 

For your information, the Alumni 
Office has copies of my general re- 
marks at the beginning of our joint ses- 
sion with the Commission, the three 
main questions around which we formed 
our discussion, and the longer list of 
questions which we left behind for the 
Commission to study at its leisure. 
Please write for copies if you are inter- 
ested. Space does not permit their being 
published in the magazine. 

It is a crisp, staccato time on The 
Oberlin campus. We hope all of you 
will want to become involved. 
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Enrollment Exceeds 
Last Two Semesters’ 


Admission at mid-year of 118 new Arts 
and Sciences students and eight in the 
Conservatory has enabled Oberlin to 
maintain almost full enrollment this year 
despite the fact that the 2,590 enrolled 
last fall were about 75 fewer than Ob- 
erlin had hoped the total would be. 
Current enrollment is 2,602 undergrad- 
uates and graduates. In February 1970 
it fell to 2,521 from a record September 
1969 enrollment of 2,650. 

The 126 new students include 16 
first-semester freshmen and there are 
new transfer students in al) classes, 
particularly sophomores. Two of the 
transfer students, Steven H. Smith of 
Richmond, Va., and Mark P. Hoonstra 
of Cleveland, participated in anthro- 
pology and humanistic psychology proj- 
ects during Winter Term. 

In addition to the new students, 
there were 94 readmissions in Arts and 
Sciences and four in the Conservatory, 
approximately the same as last year. 
Thirty-eight of those returning had been 
working in approved programs off-cam- 
pus, 16 had been victims of academic 
actions, and 40 had been voluntarily 
absent. The Registrar’s Office said 
there was no particular change from a 
year ago in the number of students leav- 
ing or returning. There were 72 mid- 
year graduates in Arts and Sciences and 
six in the Conservatory. 

Meantime, a late surge in applications 
for the Class of 1975 brought Oberlin’s 
total to within 6 percent of the number 
of freshman applications received a 
year earlier. On the other hand, there 
was a 45 percent increase in the number 
requesting early decision. Consequently, 
when the Feb. 15 deadline arrived, 
there were 139 fewer applicants for Arts 
and Sciences than in 1970, but 184 of 
the 350 who designated Oberlin as “first 
choice” had been accepted. In 1970 
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there were only 112 in this category. 

“Early decision” applications totalled 
233 in 1970. This was the only category 
where this year’s figures were higher. 
In Arts and Sciences, 1119 men and 
1374 women applied. Last year there 
were 1201 men and 1431 women. In 
the Conservatory male applicants 
dipped from 223 to 219 while 340 
women applied as opposed to 356 last 
year. 

Robert L. Jackson, director of ad- 
missions, was Optimistic about the sit- 
uation. “We have fewer applicants,” 
he said, “but we also have fewer places 
still to be filled.” He noted that the 
College of Arts and Sciences this year 
would admit 30 fewer men and 30 more 
women. In previous years it has ac- 
cepted more men than women. This 
year equal numbers will be admitted. 

Jackson doubts whether any of the 
statistics can be used to prove or dis- 
prove any of the many trends being 
discussed these days. He did note that 
Oberlin had sent out many more appli- 
cations than in any previous year. 


Community Rescues OMT 


A community-based plan to give Ober- 
lin Music Theater a firm financial foot- 
ing and ensure its third summer season 
has been announced by Roy Lazarus, 
OMT director, and Theodore D. Wake- 
field of Vermilion, newly-appointed 
OMT financial director. 

Residents of communities in Lorain 
County and parts of Cuyahoga and Erie 
Counties, are being asked to muster 
support for the 1971 season. 

The first step was to enlist a group of 
citizens to serve as guarantors who will 
underwrite any deficit up to $50,000 for 
the 1971 season. Currently other groups 
of citizens are invited to become spon- 
sors at $200 per couple or patrons at 
$100 per couple. 

The $105,000 income budget pro- 


jected for the summer would be realized 
from gifts, sponsor and patron contribu- 
tions, and revenue from tuition, pro- 
gram advertising and increased ticket 
prices. 

The Lorain County Arts Council is 
conducting a $60,000 drive in behalf of 
OMT and its own activities. 

Wakefield is chairman of the board 
of Firelands Community Bank in Huron 
and of the Sta-Warm Electric Co. in 
Ravenna. His numerous civic activities 
include membership on the board of 
directors of the Toledo Opera Associa- 
tion and the Friends of Music of Bowl- 
ing Green State University. 


1971 Choir Tour 


Alumni in Rochester, N. Y., Greenwich, 
Conn., and East Northfield, Mass., have 
been active in arrangements for the 
Oberlin College Choir’s spring tour, 
March 27-April 4. 

This year’s pre-tour concerts were 
March 13 at First Congregational 
Church in Toledo and March 21 at St. 
James Episcopal Church in Painesville. 
Harriet R. Simons, associate professor 
of choral conducting, is director of the 
choir. Business manager is Raymond 
Harvey, ’72, of W. Hempstead, N. Y. 

Concerts on the tour include: 

March 27—Buffalo. Calvary Episco- 
pal Church. 8:15 p.m. Tickets: Thom- 
as Foster, 20 Milton St., Williamsville, 
ING 

March 28—Toronto, Ont. All Saints 
Anglican Church Kingsway. 7:30 p.m. 
Tickets: Alan H. Cowle, 40 Madison 
Ave., Toronto. 

March 29—Rochester, N. Y. Naza- 
reth Arts Center. 8:30 p.m. Tickets: 
Robert E. Brown, 1121 Park Ave. 

March 30—Binghampton, N. Y. 
First Presbyterian Church. 8 p.m. Tick- 
ets: M. Lee Suitor, Foundation for the 
Arts, Box 1258, Binghampton. 

March 31—Jersey City, N. J. Jersey 
City State College. 8 p.m. Tickets: 
Stephen M. Clarke, Music Department, 
Jersey City State College. 

April 1—Greenwich, Conn. Second 
Congregational Church. 8:30 p.m. 
Tickets: Allen Chamberlin, M.D., ’53, 
531 Lake Ave. 

April 2—E. Northfield, Mass. North- 
field Auditorium. 8 p.m. Tickets: Dor- 
othy Bolton, Revell Hall. 

April 3—Durham, N. H. University 
of New Hampshire. 8 p.m. Tickets: 
University Ticket Office. 

April 4—Oneida, N. Y. St. John’s 
Church. 8 p.m. Tickets: Rev. Mr. 
Tuttle at the church. 
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Above: Oberlin students watch as Har- 
old Tichtin, moderator, and Atty. Har- 
riet Pilpel of New York tape a panel dis- 
cussion. Below: Michael Lipton, ’71, 
and Jay Schlicting, ’71, do a single- 
frame animation of a student film. 


Oberlinians Produce TV 


Cleveland was the first of five cities 
across the nation to carry the TV 
series, “Frontiers of Civil Liberties,” 
for which Oberlin College and the 
Cleveland chapter of the American 
Civil Liberties Union are co-sponsors. 

The ten half-hour shows were tele- 
cast over WKYC-TV each weekday 
March 1 through March 12. The series 
was a Winter Term project of 15 Ober- 
lin students, who worked on format, 
set design and production, and were 
also involved in the filmed dramatiza- 
tions and animated cartoons used in 
each show to introduce videotaped 
panel discussions of recent developments 
in civil liberties. 

Coordinating the project for NBC 
were Sheila Mark of the Cleveland 
ACLU; Daniel J, Goulding, chairman 
of the Oberlin communication depart- 
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'y 
ment; and Bill Dallas, ’71, chairman 
of the student ACLU chapter. 

Topics explored in the series include 
symbolic speech, freedom of speech, 
conspiracy, separation of church and 
State, the draft, guarantees of due proc- 
ess, discriminatory application of law 
enforcement, students’ rights, women’s 
rights, and the right to privacy. 

Four other NBC owned and operated 
stations and the dates when the series 
will be aired are: WNBC-TV New York, 
March 29-April 9; KNBC-TV Burbank, 
April 26-May 7; WMAQ-TV, Chicago, 
May 24-June 4; and WRC-TV, Wash- 
ington, June 21-July 2. Air times in 
these cities will be listed as part of the 
Education Exchange series in the local 
TV_ schedules. 


Oberlin at Tunghai 

Oberlin College this summer will initi- 
ate at Tunghai University, Taichung, 
Taiwan, a year-abroad program in lan- 
guage learning and studies in Chinese 
civilization. It will be held July through 
May 1972, for a maximum 12 qualified 
students who have had two years of 
basic language training. 

Oberlin at Tunghai, as the program 
will be known, will offer an intensive 
language program of seven-to-eight 
weeks this summer and two 17-week 
semesters of courses in language train- 
ing, Chinese civilization and history, and 
independent study. 

Unlike other American programs 
abroad, the year at Tunghai will be the 
only undergraduate program combining 
considerable liberal arts content—18 of 
the 34 credit hours offered—with lan- 
guage study. 

A special feature of the program, and 
one that Oberlin employed successfully 


during its 1969 summer session in Tai- 
wan, is providing Chinese student com- 
panions during the summer and Chinese 
roommates during the academic year 
for the participants. 

Asst. Prof. Dale R. Johnson, who 
directs the campus East Asia Studies 
Program, will direct the summer session 
and will coordinate the sustained lan- 
guage program for the academic year. 
William Speidel, 57, who is with the 
Tunghai University history department, 
will be director for the academic year. 
He will also teach the fall course in the 
History of Taiwan, which will include 
field trips and a student research 
project. 

A comprehensive fee of $3,500 cov- 
ers travel from the West Coast, all local 
travel expenses connected with the aca- 
demic program, all living expenses, and 
tuition. 


Last Sloan Scholars 

Three freshmen were among 146 young 
men awarded Alfred P. Sloan National 
Scholarships this year. 

They are Mark E. Farmer of Worth- 
ington, Ohio; Bruce H. Kostic of Ross- 
ford, Ohio; and Daniel M. Marrs of 
Sand Springs, Okla. 

An additional 12 upperclassmen at 
Oberlin received renewal grants for 
1970-71. 

This year’s Sloan Scholars are the 
last who will be assisted by the program, 
which was established in 1953. The 
foundation will redirect funds formerly 
committed to its scholarship program 
into other projects in higher education. 
Among these is a special program to 
improve the access of minority students 
to the professions of medicine and man- 
agement. 
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Poet in Residence 


Christophe Meckel, lyric poet and 
graphic artist from Berlin, is at Oberlin 
through early April for a three-month 
residency sponsored by the Max Kade 
Foundation. 

Since 1959 Meckel has produced 
several collections of graphic works, 
including over 200 engravings. His 
published volumes of poetry include 
““Nebelhorner,’’ 1959; “Wildnisse,” 
1962; and “Bei Lebzeiten zu singen,” 
1967. His writing also includes prose 
and radio plays. 

Meckel was born in Berlin in 1935 
and studied painting and graphics in 
Freiburg, Munich, and Paris. He has 
traveled in southern Europe and parts 
of Africa. 


Cellist Ties for Top 


Steven Doane, Conservatory junior 
from Ann Arbor, shared top prize in 
the 1971 San Francisco Symphony 
Foundation competition for young 
string players last month. The cellist is 
a student of Richard Kapuscinski. 

He shared top honors with Dong-Suk 
Kang, a 16-year old Korean violin stu- 
dent of Ivan Galamian at Juilliard. Both 
men will appear with the San Francisco 
Symphony conducted by Seiji Ozawa in 
March and will receive a substantial 
cash award. 

In the finals, Doane performed move- 
ments from the Haydn and Lalo Con- 
certos with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony. He played on an old Italian 
cello, a “Gagliano,” which is part of a 
quartet of Gaglianos owned by the Con- 
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Doane and Kapuscinski 


servatory. The two violins, viola, and 
the cello on which Mr. Doane played 
are used exclusively by advanced stu- 
dents in the Conservatory in graduation 
recitals, concerto performances, and 
competitions. 

Doane was a scholarship student last 
summer at the Merrywood Music School 
in the Berkshires with Kapuscinski. 
Late in the summer he was a scholar- 
ship student with Maurice Eisenberg in 
Portugal. The previous summer he was 
Piatagorsky Award winner at Tangle- 
wood. 


Nichols to Receive 
1971 Alumni Award 


Dr. J. H. (Herb) Nichols, ’11, emeritus 
director of athletics and professor of 
physical education, will receive the 1971 
Alumni Award for direct service to 
Oberlin College. 

The bronze medal will be given at the 
Alumni Luncheon, which is the annual 
meeting of the Alumni Association, at 
noon Saturday, May 22, in the Beatty B. 
Williams Ice Rink. Mrs. F. Champion 
Ward, ’34, president of the Alumni As- 
sociation, will make the presentation. 

Dr. Nichols is alumni president of his 
class, which will be observing its 60th 
reunion. He will be the 38th recipient 
of the Alumni Award. 

Except for his four years as assistant 
coach at the University of Chicago 
when he was a medical student and 12 
years at Ohio State as medical examiner 
and chairman of the physical education 
division, Dr. Nichols has served Ober- 
lin both directly and indirectly. During 
his undergraduate days he was a mem- 
ber of the varsity football, basketball 
and baseball teams and captain of foot- 
ball and basketball. In 1911-12, he and 
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the late Glen (Crip) Gray were Ober- 
lin’s first fulltime athletic coaches. 

He returned to Oberlin in 1928 as 
professor of physical education and di- 
rector of intramural athletics. In 1935, 
when the late C. W. Savage, 93 (winner 
of the 1938 Alumni Award) retired, Dr. 
Nichols became director of athletics. He 
retired in 1955. He was a member of 
the Alumni Board from 1961 to 1964. 


Faculty Notes 


Norman D. Henderson, professor of 
psychology and chairman of the depart- 
ment, has received a renewal grant of 
$54,600 from the National Science 
Foundation to continue his research on 
“Interaction of Genetic and Early En- 
vironmental Determinants of Behavior 
in Animals.” Over 75 students have 
participated in various aspects of the 
research since its inception in 1961. 
Many of them have since gone on to 
receive advanced degrees in psychology, 
biology, and medicine. 


* * * 


Publications: 

Herbert H. Henke, °53, associate 
professor of music education, “Report 
of an Informal Symposium on the Or- 
ganization and Administration of Music 
Education Degree Programs,” the Jour- 
nal of Research in Music Education, 
Vol. XVII, No. 3, Fall, 1969. 

Ellen H. Johnson, professor of art, 
“Oldenburg’s Giant 3-Way Plug,” Arts 
Magazine, Dec. 1970/Jan. 1971, pp 
43-45. 

James L. Powell, associate professor 
of geology, “Strontium Isotopic Studies 
of Alkalic Rocks: the Potassium Rich 
Lavas of the Birunga and Toro-Ankole 
Regions, East and Central Equatorial 
Africa,” with Kieth Bell, the Journal of 
Petrology, vol. 10, 1969, pp. 536-572; 
“Isotopic composition of strantium in 
volvanic rocks,” Symposium on Vol- 
canoes and their Roots, Oxford, Inter- 
national Association of Volcanic Chem- 
istry of the Earth’s Interior, pp. 144- 
145; “‘Whole-rock Rb-Sr age of meta- 
sedimentary rocks below the Stillwater 
Complex, Montana,” with W. R. Skin- 
ner and David Walker, the Geological 
Society of America Bulletin, vol. 80, 
1969, pp. 1605-1612. 

Edward T. Wong, professor of math- 
ematics, “Rings with nonzero singular 
ideas,” Journal of Mathematics of 
Kyoto University, vol. 10, No. 3, 1970, 
pp. 419-431; “Endomorphisms of the 
Quasi-injective Hull of a Module,” 
Canadian Mathematical Bulletin, Vol. 
13, No. 1, March, 1970, pp. 149-150. 
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YEOMAN 
SPORTS 


by Larry Gellman, ‘71 


he Ohio Conference has had its 

: third annual demonstration as to 

why it’s a good idea to take sea- 

son records and statistics and push them 

aside when the OAC Basketball Tourna- 
ment rolls around. 

For the third successive year, Coach 
Julian Smith took a team with a record 
of .500 or worse into the tourney only 
to emerge as one of the two teams vying 
for the Northern Division champion- 
ship. This year’s Yeomen, seeded last 
in the division playoffs, bumped off 
Kenyon, 65-61, and then eliminated 
second-seeded Baldwin-Wallace, 84-77. 

They lost their momentum, however, 
against Mt. Union in the finals, 74-80, 
and the Purple Raiders went on to be- 
come runners up to Conference-winner 
Capital. Wooster, winner of what Con- 
ference officials call the “newspaper 
championship,” was ineligible for the 
OAC playoffs because the Scots held 
a basketball camp for youngsters last 
summer without obtaining permission 
from the conference. 

Vic Guerrieri was selected by the 
league’s 14 coaches as a member of the 
All-Conference team. The 6-2 sharp- 
shooter from Lorain was the confer- 
ence’s fifth leading scorer with a 23.3 
average. On two occasions he hit 
better than 70% from the field while 
racking up over 40 points in single 
contests as he established a new Oberlin 
scoring standard of 43 points in a single 
game and 490 markers in a season. 

Vic, held without a field goal for the 
first ten minutes of the Baldwin-Wal- 
lace game, ran off 33 points during the 
middle 20 minutes, canning 16 of 20 
shots from the field enroute to his final 
total of 38 markers for the game. 

The Yeomen managed to raise their 
final mark to 10-11, recovering well 
from a shaky early season to win five 
of their last seven contests. Freshman 
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Eric Johnson ended up with 330 points 
and a 16.5 average, both of which are 
new records for a freshman. 


Swimming 

The Oberlin swimmers finished their 
season on a happy note as they cap- 
tured third place in the Ohio Confer- 
ence meet at Delaware. The Obies 
finished well behind Kenyon and Deni- 
son, but the locals never expected to. 
compete with those two schools. The 
real battle came with the rest of the 
pack, and the Yeomen lived up to their 
most optimistic expectations. 

Leading the way was senior Brad 
Woelfel who broke the old conference 
record in the 200-yard butterfly by over 
three seconds as he won the event with 
a time of 2:00.9. He also took second 
in the 100-yard butterfly and was a 
member of the 400-yard medley relay 
team that finished third. 

Junior Dave Tempest had a great 
meet, finishing among the top six in 
three different events, including a 
second in the 200-yard backstroke, a 
third in the 100-yard backstroke, and a 
fifth in the 200-yard individual medley. 

The fine finish culminated an out- 
standing season which saw rookie coach 
Dick Michaels lead his charges to a 
7-3 dual meet record. 


Wrestling 

The wrestling team took 12th place 
in its OAC meet. The only point scorers 
for the Yeomen were senior Dan Clem- 
ens and freshman Rian Mintek. 

Clemens, who missed the entire 
month of January when he worked 
on an off-campus Winter Term proj- 
ect, came back from a first-round de- 
feat to capture third place in his weight 
class, winning his final match with a 
44-second pin. He finished his college 
career with 49 wins, 9 losses and 1 tie. 
Mintek won an impressive first round 


victory, but was eliminated in a close 
second-round match. 


Hockey 

Coach Joe Horn’s ice hockey team 
shook off a rough start this year, and 
after losing the first five games of the 
season, went on to compile a 10-8 
overall record, the first winning season 
since 1967. 

The high-scoring skaters were paced 
by the one-two scoring punch of de- 
fensemen Bruce Schennum and Captain 
Dan Duffey. Schennum set a school 
scoring mark with 35 goals and 25 
assists, and Duffey collected 19 goals 
and 25 assists. 

The Yeomen hit full stride in the 
second half of the season, winning 
eight games while losing only two. In- 
cluded in that streak was a 3-2 upset 
of Dayton, the eventual MCHA champ- 
ion. The biggest win of the season 
came two weeks later, as the Obies 
rallied from a 3-0 deficit to whip Kent 
State 6-3. It was sweet revenge for the 
Yeomen, who had dropped a 7-3 de- 
cision to the same team earlier in the 
season. 

One of the most encouraging aspects 
of the season was the vast improvement 
shown by the forwards, many of whom 
had little or no varsity experience be- 
fore this season. 


Fencing 

The fencing team, coached by Bob 
Greuninger, wound up with a 6-6 rec- 
ord, losing 11-6 to Case Western Re- 
serve, defeating Cleveland State by the 
same score, and outclassing Cuyahoga 
Community College, 20-7. The Case 
Western Reserve victory avenged an 
earlier 15-12 win for Oberlin. Captain 
Rich Beren and Captain-elect Chuck 
Stewart participated in the nationals 
at Colorado Springs March 18. 


Hiram College has announced that it 
will withdraw from the Ohio Athletic 
Conference and become a member of 
the Presidents’ Athletic Conference 
(Case Western Reserve, Allegheny, 
Washington & Jefferson, John Carroll, 
Bethany and Theil) next September. 
Hiram currently schedules all but 
W&J in ten varsity sports. The an- 
nouncement said the move was made 
so Hiram could “align itself with col- 
leges of similar philosophies of athlet- 
ics.” Previously Hiram had joined 
Oberlin and Kenyon in withdrawing 
from Ohio Conference football com- 
petition effective with the 1972 season. 
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Two Common Beliefs 


In reflecting on the Feb. 14 meeting of 
the Education Commission (EdCom) and 
the Alumni Board’s ad hoc committee on 
education, I regret that it did not evolve 
into a more lively discussion, or invoke 
a deeper insight into the problems of 
mutual concern. Indeed, I am afraid the 
discussion did little to convey the variety 
and depth of views of the ad hoc com- 
mittee; but perhaps the size of the total 
group would have foreclosed such a dia- 
logue under any circumstances. 

In spite of our great diversity of age, 
backgrounds, and opinions, it was en- 
couraging, however, to note that most, if 
not all, of the members of the Alumni 
Board at its Feb. 13 meeting held two 
common beliefs, once the rhetoric of vari- 
ous ages was stripped away, about Oberlin 
as educational institutional. First there 
was the belief that the institution must 
have a set of values or goal to which it 
aspires and which it instills in its graduates. 
Secondly, there was the belief that all 
aspects of the institution—curriculum, 
method of instruction, living and dining 
arrangements, extracurricular activities, in- 
terpersonal relationship, etc.—contribute to 
creating the learning experience that was, 
is, and should be Oberlin. 

In this context I urged the Education 
Commission to ask the most fundamental 
questions and to consider innovative new 
forms. There is an urgent need to strength- 
en those aspects of the present institution 
which contribute to the learning experience 
and to change those which do not. The 
Commission’s efforts are vital to the Col- 
lege’s ability to attract outstanding students 
and faculty in the future, and more i1m- 
portantly, could significantly. influence the 
future of higher education in this country. 

CARL R. GERBER, ’58 

President-elect 

Alumni Association of 

Oberlin College 
Washington, D. C. 


Palestine Peacemaking 


I was delighted to read in the news- 
papers that the editor of the Cleveland 
Press, Tom Boardman, °39, a trustee at 
Oberlin College, went to Palestine as a 
eacemaker between the Israeli and the 
Arab nations. According to Mr. Board- 
man there is no hope for immediate peace 
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between these two half brothers. Mr. 
Boardman thinks that the Israeli should 
stay forever in Palestine and should not 
be disturbed by the Arabs or any other 
nations. What nations? Who started the 
present war? 

Mr. Boardman tries to cover the main 
cause. Land was taken by the Jews that 
belonged to the Arabs. The Arabs then 
asked the Israeli in brotherly love to return 
their land, but the Israeli refused and blood 
was shed. The U. S. was asked for money 
and war materials. The nations of Europe 
wondered if we wanted another Korean 
War against the peaceful Arabs. The 
Americans will not be fooled as they 
were during the Korean war in the way 
an old Oberlin was fooled. As Lincoln 
once said, you cannot fool all of the 
people all of the time. This should be a 
lesson to the Israeli before they try to 
ruin their half brothers. 

Those who want to find out the truth 
about the misunderstanding between the 
two nations should read the first chapter in 
the Old Testament. 

REv. A. J. MONCOL, ’OSt 
Cleveland 


Relevancy vs. Accuracy 


Eleanor Gans (January letters) finds the 
articles in the Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
“stimulating and thought provoking.” I 
think her observation is very relevant, 
though general. On second thought, both 
relevant and general are wrong words and 
articles are wrong when they are stimu- 
lating and thought provoking. 

The issue is accurate reporting. First 
hand originals ought not to be compared 
with interpretative, second-hand reports 
that use “think,” “description,” or other 
wrong words in lieu of the truth. When 
the original is written about, synthesized 
about or otherwise distracted, even the 
name of the original writer is forgotten. 

The issue is freedom of the press with- 
out slander, or if it is slander, call it slander 
and not giant national origins. Consider 
the source, but make sure it’s “consider” 
and “the source.” 

Whom should we ask about a country 
other than those who live there, especially 
the free-speech, Constitutional countries? 
This may be the reason I am writing this. 

Oberlin may brag about its co-ed first, 
but I wonder why women never identified 
themselves with legal and constitutional 


freedoms, articulately or even simply. The 
nearest we get is liberation or 20 letters, 
or some recondite word for voting, or 
charter which leaves out those freedoms 
by which we can learn the virtues of others, 
beginning with America, Britain, China 
and Russia. 

JOHNNY LARGE, ’35 
Hollywood 


Grounds for Support 


Those of us who graduated too early to 
enjoy the improvements in the Oberlin 
scene are happy to find the school into 
the 20th Century at last, and more than 
delighted that the social climate has finally 
been upgraded to match the excellent ac- 
ademic level. 

To soften the blow of those who have 
cut off Alma Mater from their yearly $5 
checks, think of us more recent graduates 
who, as soon as we get our NDEA loans 
paid off, will support Oberlin with more 
enthusiasm and understanding. 

WALT DENNY, 64 
Amherst, Mass. 


Communications Gap? 


“Telephone.” That’s the name of the 
game my kids play. The game involves 
whispering a message into the ear of 
another person, who then similarly passes 
the message to a third person, and so 
forth, until the last person announces the 
message to the group. Rarely does a 
message pass through a group without 
severe distortion. When I was asked to 
speak at the 1970 Homecoming Sunday 
Breakfast I had no warning that I was to 
be the first player in a modern version of 
“Telephone.” 

The message I delivered Oct. 18 was 
simply that a tension has developed at 
Oberlin between academic excellence and 
social problem solving. Given unlimited 
financial and human resources, this ten- 
sion could be resolved by merely adding 
new programs and personnel. Because 
our resources are not unlimited, Oberlin 
must decide in the near future how many 
of its traditional academic programs will 
be continued and how many new pro- 
grams will be initiated. These will be 
difficult decisions to make, particularly 
with respect to the analysis and solution 
of environmental problems, which require 
the combined efforts of the social and 
natural scientists as well as the support 
of our colleagues in the humanities. That 
was the message which I delivered at the 
breakfast. 

From conversations and correspondence 
with persons who were there, I concluded 
that my ideas had been communicated 
clearly. Imagine my surprise to discover 
from the account of the talk published in 
the Alumni Magazine (“Homecoming 
Study: The Environment,” January 1971) 
that I had sounded like a babbling idiot; 
although I recognized some of the phrases, 
most of them had been liberated from 
their original contexts and pieced together 
randomly. 

How did that happen? Quite simply. 
I was informed by the editor that my 

continued on page 31 
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ENCOUNTER WITH ISRAEL: A Challenge 
to Conscience 

by Alice (Alice Lyons, ’44) and 

Roy Eckardt 

New York: Association Press. $7.95 


Association Press asked the Eckharts to 
write a book about Israel following the 
publication of two articles in The Chris- 
tian Century during the summer of 1967. 
The resulting volume, based on the cou- 
ple’s research during three visits to Israel 
and the Middle East, has been described 
by Rabbi Marc Tanenbaum, director of 
interreligious affairs for the American 
Jewish Committee, as “a moving and per- 
suasive appeal to the civilized instincts of 
Jews and Christians, Muslims and Israelis.” 

“If it were taken seriously by all parties, 
it would become a major contribution to 
creating an atmosphere for coexistence and 
eventually peace,” he says. 

Rev. Edward Flannery, executive sec- 
retary of the Secretariat for Catholic-Jew- 
ish Relations, calls it “the best over-all 
account until now of what Israel is really 
all about.” He adds, “It is no small sig- 
nificance that it was written by two com- 
mitted Christians.” 

Roy Eckardt is professor of religion at 
Lehigh University and considered one of 
the ablest Protestant theologians in Amer- 
ica in the discussion of Christian-Jewish 
relations. His wife received her M.A. in 
history at Lehigh in 1966, does some part- 
time teaching and has done some other 
writing for Christian Century. 

The new book was a joint effort from 
start to finish except for ten maps which 
Alice prepared. At a press conference an- 
nouncing the book, her husband said: 

“We told the publishers we would write 
85,000 words. The final work contains 
170,000. We forgot to tell them ‘each’.” 


* * * 


THE UNEMBARRASSED MUSE: THE Pop- 
ULAR ARTS IN AMERICA 

by Russel B. Nye, ’34 

New York: The Dial Press. 497 pp. 

with bibliography and index. $12.50. 

This is the first volume in Dial’s new 
series, “Two Centuries of American Life.” 
It is a comprehensive history of American 
literature and entertainment for mass con- 
sumption: theater, fiction (including West- 
erns, detective novels and science fiction), 
the pulps, comic books and comic strips, 
popular music, radio and television, and 
movies. A feast of nostalgia and informa- 
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tion, of commercial lore and creative 
scruples, this remarkable study provides a 
full and flavorsome panorama of mass 
culture in America. 

One sees the early days of Tin Pan AI- 
ley, the writing factories of Street & Smith 
and other big newsstand publishers, the 
suspense serial in its many guises, the his- 
tories of the great comic strip characters, 
popular poetry, the heydey of melodrama, 
and much else. Plots and character touches 
are delineated with relish and memorable 
anecdotes, and overall there emerges a 
unique picture of our nation’s popular 
taste and creative genius. It has been 
called “a great piece of social history ... 
a great documentary and guide to the 
fairy-tale mind of America.” 

Mr. Nye is a professor of English at 
Michigan State University and the author 
of nine books and numerous articles. His 
life of George Bancroft won him the Pulit- 
zer Prize for 1945. 


* * * 


Music For SCORE READING 
by Robert A. Melcher, ’32, profes- 
sor of music theory, and Willard F. 
Warch, °31, associate professor of 
music theory. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall. 


This book is designed to present the 
basic skills of score reading in a systematic 
step-by-step way. Students learn how to 
read orchestral and choral scores and how 
to perform them on the piano. Included 
are graded excerpts drawn from both vocal 
and instrumental literature. These are ar- 
ranged to progress from music involving 
only the treble and bass clefs, through 
transposition and to the reduction of or- 
chestral scores. Mr. Melcher and Mr. 
Warch are also co-authors of “Music for 
Advanced Study” (Prentice Hall, 1964) and 
“Music for Keyboard Harmony,” 1966. 


* * * 


PROTEST AND POWER IN BLACK AFRICA 
edited by Robert I. Rotberg, ’55, and 
Ali A. Mazuri 
New York: Oxford University Press. 
1247 pp. with topical bibliography 
maps, and index. $25.00. 


This is the first comparative study of 
African movements of resistance to Euro- 
pean domination. The book covers all of 
the sub-Sahara region, affording many 
new historical and theoretical insights into 


the working of African politics. Scholars 
from North America, Europe, and Africa 
are among the contributors. Focused in 
the main upon the antagonism against 
colonial authority, both overtly violent and 
subliminal in character, the book deals 
with the struggle for independence, with 
post-colonial coups, and with other mani- 
festations of modern social unrest. 

No other book has attempted to en- 
compass sO many important aspects of 
African history, or to deal with such a 
range of political problems concerning 
black Africa. Mr. Rotberg, professor of 
political science and history at M.I.T., dis- 
cusses in his introduction the nature of 
African forms of protest, resistance, and 
revolution; and in the postlude, Mr. Maz- 
rui, professor of political science at Mak- 
erere University College, Uganda, consid- 
ers the theoretical implications of the Af- 
rican experience in relation to the move 
from tradition to political consciousness. 


* * * 


ECOTACTICS: THE SIERRA CLUB HAND- 
BOOK FOR ENVIRONMENT ACTIVISTS 
edited by John G. Mitchell with Con- 
stance L. Stallings, ’54 
New York: Pocket Books. 288 pp. with 
an introduction by Ralph Nader and an 
appendix. 95¢ 


Ecotactics is defined by this book as 
“the science of arranging and maneuver- 
ing all available forces in action against 
enemies of the earth.” This book goes 
about explaining exactly how people can 
put this science to work. It includes a com- 
prehensive survey of the youth movement 
by Peter Janssen, Newsweek education 
editor; chapters on the use of media, 
population control, how to run a teach- 
in, innovating conservation curricula, a 
“rap session” between congressmen and 
campus editors, and the need for a land 
ethic. It also contains an appendix list- 
ing professional conservation organiza- 
tions (Round World Societies), a bibli- 
ography, and an activist’s checklist. 
Vivian Lewin, ’°67, member of the Sier- 
ra Club staff, was one of six compilers 
of the appendix. 


* * * 


THE LOGIC OF IMAGES IN INTERNATION- 
AL RELATIONS 
by Robert Jervis, 62 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press. 281 pp. including index. $8.50. 


In this volume Robert Jervis shows how 
states try to get others to accept desired 
images of themselves. Whether a state is 
honest or deceitful, whether it wants to 
appear aggressive or peaceful, bold or 
cautious, its leaders must be concerned 
with the images others have of them. The 
aim of this study is to focus sharp atten- 
tion on this important, amorphous, and 
neglected component of international re- 
lations. The author differentiates between 
easily controlled signals and more sub- 
stantial acts that are taken as indices of a 
nation’s intent, he explores the uses of 
ambiguity, the coupling and decoupling of 
signals and indices by nations; and in his 
last chapter he applies the analysis to the 
Vietnam War. Mr. Jervis is assistant pro- 
fessor of government and research asso- 
ciation at the Center for International Af- 


fairs at Harvard. 
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THE STORY OF YOUR SKIN 

by Edith Lucie Weart, °19 

New York: Coward-McCann, Inc. 64 

pp. Illustrated with glossary and index. 

$3.64. 

What is the skin made of? How does it 
grow? What jobs does it perform? These 
and many other questions about skin are 
answered in this book for 4-8th graders. It 
is the sixth in a series by Edith Weart about 
the fascinating workings of the human 
body. The author describes how skin regu- 
lates the temperature of the body and how 
it communicates touch to the brain. She 
explains that hair and nails are skin and 
describes how they grow. 

In previous books, Miss Weart has told 
the stories of the blood, the brain and 
nerves, the glands, the respiratory system, 
and the bones. All are written in~ easy 
terms so that the young reader will be able 
to understand the complex mechanism that 
is the human body. As in three of the 
other books in the series, this one is at- 
tractively and clearly illustrated by Jan 


Fairservis. 
* * * 


THE BAB BALLADS 

by W. S. Gilbert, edited by James El- 
fis 37 

Cambridge, Mass.: The Belknap Press 

of Harvard University Press. 365 pp. 

with introduction and notes to the bal- 
lads. $15. 

Renowned as the author of the Savoy 
Operas, W. S. Gilbert was also the creator 
of the Bab Ballads, “possibly the best 
comic verse—and surely the best illus- 
trated—in the English language,” accord- 
ing to the editor, James Ellis, associate 
professor of English at Mount Holyoke. 

Gilbert published these poems, together 
with his own grotesque little drawings 
signed “Bab,” in “Fun” and other maga- 
zines a century ago. This volume offers 
all of the “Babs” with all 360 of their 
original illustrations. In Mr. Ellis’ intro- 
duction, he critically assesses the ballads, 
discusses their relationship to the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas, and recounts the his- 
tory of the printing of collections of the 
poems. He has collated the major editions 
to determine the best text for each of the 
ballads and has fully annotated them. 


* * * 


CAPITAL TRANSFERS AND ECONOMIC 
Po.ticy: CANADA, 1951-1962 

by Richard E. Caves, ’53, and Grant 

L. Reuber ot 

Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 

Press. $7.95. 

Between 1951 and 1962 nearly ten bil- 
lion dollars in long-term capital flowed 
into Canada. This massive amount repre- 
sented one third of all long-term capital 
moving among industrial nations. Its trans- 
fer marked the first time since before 
World War I that the world witnessed such 
a large-scale international movement of 
capital motivated primarily by a prospect 
of higher rates of return. 

The authors test the theory of the causes 
and effects of international capital move- 
ments against the evidence drawn from 
Canada’s experience. They explore Can- 
ada’s adjustment to capital flows and show 
how the operation of her economic policy 
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is affected by the sensitivity of capital 
flows to the country’s interest rates and 
foreign-exchange rate. 

This analysis is particularly valuable in 
light of current trends in capital flows 
among industrial nations and the June 1970 
return of the Canadian dollar to a flexible 
exchange rate, which put the economy ina 
working situation similar to that of the 
50s. 

Mr. Caves is professor of economics at 
Harvard and Mr. Reuber is professor of 
economics at the University of Western 
Ontario. 

> * * 


THE MARIJUANA SMOKERS 

by Erich Goode, ’60 

New York: Basic Books, Inc. 340 pp. 

with appendix, glossary and _ index. 

$10.00. 

This book is based on a survey of 200 
marijuana users and on thousands of man- 
hours spent in direct observation of the 
marijuana phenomenon. Dr. Goode, as- 
sociate professor of sociology at the State 
University of New York, Stony Brook, at- 
tempts to show how misconceptions and 
widespread fears over the morals and life 
styles of drug users have hindered what 
the author considers an enlightened under- 
standing of the use and effects of mari- 
juana. 

An absorbing and scientifically based 
profile of the marijuana smoker emerges 
from this study. The author tries to draw 
together and examine the confusing mass 
of facts about this drug and to answer sev- 
eral key questions: How does, and what 
makes a nonuser “turn on”? What does a 
marijuana user experience? How does one 
assess the effects of marijuana? Does it 
predispose the potsmoker to the more po- 
tent and dangerous drugs, particularly her- 
oin? Does it directly incite the user to 
criminal and violent acts? 

This book also reveals the underground 
mechanism for the distribution of mari- 
juana and sets forth a case for the irrele- 
vancy of existing legal distinctions between 
retail seller and the user and demonstrates 
the apparent inefficacy of existing laws 
in this field. 

* * * 


WILLIAM MoRTON WHEELER, 
BIOLOGIST 

by Mary Alice Evans, ’50 M.A., 

and Howard Ensign Evans 

Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 

Press. $15. 

In this volume Prof. and Mrs. Evans 
combine a well-written biography of 
William Morton Wheeler (1865-1937) with 
an important contribution to the history 
of biology. Their study begins with Wheel- 
er’s boyhood in Milwaukee and his year 
at Ward’s Natural Science Establishment 
in Rochester, continues through his ac- 
tivities as a graduate student at Clark Uni- 
versity, his early teaching at the Univer- 
sities of Chicago and Texas and his in- 
volvement with the founding of the Marine 
Biological Laboratory at Woods Hole and 
the Barro Colorado Laboratory in Pan- 
ama, and ends with his years of teaching at 
Harvard, becoming professor of economic 
entomology at the Bussey Institute in 1908 
and dean in 1914. 


Discussing his activities as a graduate 
student enable the authors to present an 
inside view of the formative years of those 
institutions, as does the discussion of his 
involvements at Woods Hole and Barro 
Colorado. His continuous and vigorous 
pioneering make his life an important 
chapter in the history of biology. Inter- 
spersed with the biographical information 
are chapters dealing with Wheeler’s or- 
iginal research in insect embryology, myr- 
mecology, animal behavior, and _ insect 
sociology. 

Mr. Evans is Alexander Agassiz Profes- 
sor of Zoology at the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology, Harvard University. 
Mrs. Evans has contributed articles on the 
history of biology to several journals. 
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remarks had been processed through a 
modern version of “Telephone” which was 
played with the following rules: first, the 
talk was tape-recorded, later transcribed, 
then phrases abstracted from the written 
transcript and finally these phrases were 
rearranged into what ostensibly was the 
printed version of my original remarks. 
Although the speakers from off-campus 
submitted outlines in writing or reviewed 
transcripts of their talks, the student and 
faculty speakers played the game in its 
pure form and were not consulted after 
their initial contribution. 

Having survived the initial shock of 
seeing my remarks distorted nearly beyond 
recognition, I can now appreciate the po- 
tentialities of the game for attaining new 
levels of journalistic communication. I 
hope, however, that the editor of the 
Alumni Magazine will allow others to be 
first in perfecting this novel technique. 

DAvID EGLOFF 


Assistant Professor of Biology 
Oberlin, Ohio 


EpitTor’s NoTE: The “game’’ played 
by journalists differs from “Telephone” 
in that the second person has to write 
out the first person’s message. How- 
ever, Mr. Egloff says he said what we 
thought we said he said; so we would 
want to be listed among those who said 
they understood him. Nevertheless, if 
the report of Mr. Egloff’s talk has been 
misleading, we are pleased to print his 
version, which we recognize to be accu- 
rate. We insist that in covering Home- 
coming we did not attempt to discrimin- 
ate between “off-campus” speakers who 
happened to use outlines or prepared 
texts and “on-campus” speakers who 
didn’t. Emeriti faculty will recall having 
been “misquoted” by the editor in the 
days when he was writing bluebooks. 
Speakers who have found fault with the 
accuracy of the editor’s own notes also 
will understand the reliance on tran- 
scribed tapes but will sympathize with 
Mr. Egloff. 
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1970 


DOUGLAS N. BROWN is teaching at the 
Parkway Program, a Philadelphia Public 
School experiment. Address: 4401 Pine St., 
Philadelphia 19104. 

CECILE M. CAZORT has a teaching as- 
sistantship in German this year at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts. Her address is 
Box 156, W. Hatfield, Mass. 01088. Next year 
she expects to go to Germany on a program 
from the University of Massachusetts. 

IVEY COOLEY is working for the City of 
Boston as a secretary and service-coordina- 
tor in the city hall in Dorchester, Mass. 

LYNETTE DIERS is bassoonist for the 
Woodwind Quintet of the Atlanta Symphony 
Orchestra. The Quintet was presented in 
concert Jan. 17 by the Macon (Ga.) Arts 
Council at the Grand Opera House, Macon. 

CAROL YORKIEVITZ and DAVID P. 
HAUCK were married Nov. 28, 1970, in 
Fairchild Chapel, Oberlin. Kathy Yorkie- 
vitz, ’73, was her sister’s bridesmaid and 
IVEY COOLEY was maid of honor. Ad- 
dress: Apt. 25, 127 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. 02135. 

WILLIAM A. HILTNER JR. is studying 
macromolecular science at Case Western 
Reserve. 

FRED MINNEAR has joined the Army 
Reserves and will be stationed at Ft. Jack- 
son, Columbia, S. C. for four months. The 
Orlando Panthers football team, which Fred 
played for last fall, has folded under a 
$50,000 law suit brought against it by the 
ACFL, and still owes its players for the last 
two games of the season. 

MARTHA PETTIT is doing substitute 
teaching in the Detroit public schools, tak- 
ing two studio art courses at Wayne State 
University and working with a _ group 
“Center for Autonomous Education” in the 
renovation of an old farmhouse near 
Rochester, Mich. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. MICHAEL RAWLINGS 
(ELMA LEITCH) are living at 879 Los 
Angeles Ave. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 30306, where 
Mike is performing his alternate service at 
the Georgia Retardation Center as a “‘cot- 
tage program specialist.” Mike and Elma 
were married Jan. 17, 1970, in Durham 
Chapel at Emory University. Elma grad- 
uated last March and Mike in June from 
Emory. Mike worked for Eastern Airlines 
during his last two years in College. Elma 
is currently an assistant buyer at Davison’s 
Inc., a division of Macy’s. 

DONALD W. ROBINSON is studying med- 
icine at the SUNY Buffalo School of 
Medicine. 

For the second semester, MARC SCHLOSS 
is teaching 9th grade social studies at Akiba 
Academy in Merion, Pa. 

DON WEBER, hockey player with the 
Anchorage Chiefs, is working as a salesman 
for Yukon Office Supply, and renting a 
pecs at 1507 E. 27th St., Anchorage, Alaska 


1969 
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BRUCE O. BABCOCK is still a student at 
Crozer Theological Seminary which has 
moved to Rochester, N. Y., to join the 
Rochester Center for Theological Studies 
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(formerly Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School). He is doing his field work this 
year as assistant to the pastor at the West 
Webster (N. Y.) United Methodist Church. 
Last June 18, he was ordained a deacon in 
the United Methodist Church and entered 
the ,Eastern Pennsylvania Conference of the 


church aS a probationary member. This 
spring, Bruce will be the lacrosse coach at 
Rochester Institute of Technology. Last 
spring he was the assistant coach at PMC 
Colleges, Chester, Pa. 

MARGARET HAYMAN is living at 229 S. 
46th St., Philadelphia, where she is in a 
training program in group therapy at Ha- 
verford State Hospital. 

JULIAN McHALE received his M.L:S. 
from the University of Western Ontario. 
Address: 417 Magnolia Dr., Vestal, N. Y. 
13850. 

WILLIE JO RIDDLE (Post-Baccalaureate 
68-69) received the M.A. in French from the 
University of Chicago last December. She 
plans to teach in a black college or univer- 
sity and in the meantime is doing substitute 
teaching in Knoxville, Tenn. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. Curtis Rife Jr. (NANCY 
HUYSMAN RIFE) are getting settled in 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., now that Curt has 
finished his military service. He will return 
for his senior year at Lake Superior State 
College next fall. She will probably do 
substitute teaching. 

WENDY B. SIMON received the M.A.T. 
degree in music from Yale in 1970 and is 
continuing study there for the M.M. in 
voice which she expects to finish this spring. 

WILLIAM TOPP has completed require- 
ments for an M.A. in chemistry at Princeton 
where he is a teaching assistant and doing 
research in solid state chemistry and 
physics. His wife (Louise Whiteside ’68) is 
teaching string instruments in the Hopewell 
Valley System near Princeton and is playing 
in several semi-professional groups in the 
area. Lois Boyer ’64, is living with them 
and is a librarian at Princeton. Address: 
576 Alexander Rd., Princeton, N. J. 08540. 

ELLEN WASSERMAN was featured solo- 
ist when the Utah Symphony performed in 
the Utah State University Fine Arts Center 
last Dec. 8. A scholarship graduate student 
at Peabody Conservatory, Ellen studies 
piano with Leon Fleisher and teaches in the 
Preparatory Division. She has performed 
with the Seattle Symphony and with the 
Utah Symphony numerous times. 

ROBERT S. WEINER is chairman of the 
Hampshire County (Mass.) New Voters 
Committee, conducting an intensive voter 
registration drive of 18, 19, and 21 year-olds 
through nationwide media and personal can- 
vassing. In addition, six colleges, Amherst, 
Smith, Mount Holyoke, Hampshire, North- 
ampton Junior, and the University of Mass., 
and 12 high schools are being covered. Bob 
was one of two western Massachusetts stu- 
dent coordinators for Edward Kennedy’s 
successful 1970 senatorial campaign. 

TOMMYE B. WHITING began work in 
February as education director of a Job 
Opportunities for Youth School in Houston. 
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BARRY BUSSE and Jane Doria Warsaw 
were married Jan. 9 at Our Lady of the 


Assumption Roman Catholic Church in the 
Bronx. The choir and soloists consisted of 
college classmates of the bride, and the 
chamber orchestra was conducted by An- 
drew Meltzer, ’69. Jane is a graduate of 
Eastman and spent several summers at 
Highfield Theater with the Oberlin College 
Players. The Busses are touring the U. S. 
with the Norman Luboff Choir for three 
months, and plan to settle in New York. 

LYNN DAVIES is living at 57 Hayes St., 
Cambridge, Mass., and for the past two 
years has been working as a psychiatric 
aide in a private mental hospital. She is 
thinking of going back to graduate school 
in English next fall and is, incidentally, 
somewhat involved with psychology and 
Women’s Lib. Eventually she is planning 
to teach. 

LINDA ZIESKE and Paul C. Fischer were 
married Jan. 9 at West Side Presbyterian 
Church, Ridgewood, N. J. Paul is a public 
health adviser in venereal disease control 
with the New York City Health Depart- 
ment and part-time photographer. Linda is 
teaching French in the elementary schools 
in Freehold Township, N. J. Address: 425- 
22 Madison Gardens, Rte. 34, Old Bridge, 
N. J. 08857. 

PRISCiILLA FRITTER is in her third 
season as principal flutist with the National 
Ballet Company orchestra in Washington, 
D. C. Last summer she studied flute with 
Albert Tipton at Aspen Music School and 
played in the Aspen Festival Orchestra. 
She is living at 2901 Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 20008. 

LAURA GISOLFI is an employment coun- 
selor for the Manpower Administration, 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jay D. Hanson (MARY 
ELIZABETH SCHANTZ, MAT) are at Stan- 
ford, where he is studying law after com- 
pleting his military service and she is work- 
ing in the placement office, but hopes to 
teach next year. Address: 25-D Escondido 
Village, Stanford, Calif. 94305. 

JOHN HECKENLIVELY will be at the 
department ot pharmacology at Cambridge 
University from April-July, studying the 
“Uptake and Storage of Norepinephrine in 
Sympathetic Nerve Endings.” He will travel 
around Europe for two months stopping 
for the Salzburg and Bayreuth music fes- 
tivals, atter finishing work at Cambridge. 
Address: c/o Dr. L. L. Iverson, Department 
of Pharmacology, Cambridge University, 
Cambridge, England. 

STEPHANIE KAZA finished the require- 
ments for a high school teaching certificate 
in biology and an M.A. in education from 
Stanford last June. She spent the summer 
traveling in Germany and now is teaching 
sixth graders in an outdoor education pro- 
gram in the Santa Cruz Mountains. She 
lives at the school, a 300-acre area full of 
redwood forest, meadows, and stream, and 
teaches students from the San Jose area 
who come up for a week at a time with 
their classroom teacher and stay in cabins, 
spending the day taking a close look at the 
living world around them, Address: 3050 
Bean Creek Rd., Santa Cruz, Calif. 95060. 

ROBERT R. PLOWMAN is enrolled for 
graduate study in professional accompany- 
ing with Gwendolyn Koldofsky at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California and is living 
at 1817 Hillcrest Road, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90068. 

LUCY T. CLARK and John F. Scandrett 
were married June 7, 1970. Lucy has com- 
pleted study for the M.M. in musicology at 
Converse College in Spartanburg, S. C., and 
will receive the degree in June 1971. John 
has the M.M. in French horn and composi- 
tion from the University of Wisconsin. 
Because of his father’s illness, they are in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., this year and are doing 
temporary jobs but hope to teach in a 
college next year. 

GERHADUS (HARRY) SCHOLTEN and 
Olly de Wit were married March 1 in the 
Netherlands. Address: Lutmastraat 211, 
Amsterdam, Netherlands. 

SUSAN D. SUSMAN has left her position 
as director of the Resource Center for the 
United Methodist Office of the United Na- 
tions to become office coordinator for the 
Defense Committee for the Fathers Berri- 
gan, Sister Elizabeth McAlister and the 
others indicted Jan. 12 by the Harrisburg 
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FLETCHER E. CAMPBELL JR., ’63, 
has become legal aide to Delaware 
Gov. Russell W. Peterson, succeeding 
Jerome O. Herlihy who became chief 


deputy attorney general. Sandy had 
been the deputy attorney general for 
New Castle County for two years. 
(Photo by Robert Hunt Whitten 
Assoc.) 


Grand Jury. Address: 241 E. 116th St., N.Y., 
N. Y. 10029; telephone: 212-687-4878. 

KAY S. DAVIS was married to Ashok K. 
Talwar of New Delhi, India, Dec. 5, 1970, 
in Cincinnati. They flew immediately to 
India for a Hindu ceremony and a five- 
week honeymoon. Kay received her M.A. 
in art history from the Univ. of Michigan 
last August and now is working in the art 
library there. Ashok is completing his 
doctorate in electronics also at Michigan. 
Address: 2231 Gram Place, Apt. 8, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 48105. 
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DAVID BALLOU is working on a masters 
in cultural anthropology at Kansas Univer- 
sity, to be followed by a doctorate in clinical 
psychology. This spring he will spend two 
months in Mallorca, Spain, where he hopes 
to teach transcendental meditation. Ad- 
dress: c/o Department of Anthropology, 502 
Dyche Hall, Kansas Univ., Lawrence, Kans. 
66044. 

ROSALIND BRESLOW portrayed a nun 
and understudied for the role of Heloise in 
the Equity Library Theater’s production of 
James Forsyth’s drama, ‘Heloise,’ which 
ran from Feb. 4-14 at the Master Theater in 
New York City. Rosalind has sung n Town 
Hall in the “Magic Flute” as Papagena for 
the Ruffino Opera, and in ‘‘The Impresario. 
She also sang in ‘“Ruddigore’”’ with the Light 
Opera Company of Manhattan and played 
in the East Carolina Summer Theater s pro- 
duction of “Pirates of Penzance. 

NANCY ANN BRONSON and JOHN 
HOOVER were married Aug. 24, 1970. John 
is teaching 5th grade at Harrington School 
in Lexington, Mass., and Nancy 1s combin- 
ing part-time inner city teaching at Dear- 
born School in Boston with se 
in library science at Simmons College. 

Mrs. Martin S. Jacobs (IRENE HOSFORD) 
is teaching history at Dubuque (Iowa) sa 
ior High School for the third year. She 
finished her college work at Clarke College, 
Dubuque, after leaving Oberlin. ) 

DOROTHY JENKINS is at SMU this year 
working on her M.M. in organ and harps!- 
chord. She returned from three years a 
Germany last August. Dorothy is one 0 
two graduate assistants in the organ lao 
partment, She teaches organ minors anc 
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is in charge of the tuning and maintenance 
of all of the harpsichords. Her harpsichord 
teacher is Larry Palmer, ’60. Address: 
Martin Hall—SMU, Dallas, Texas 75222. 

STANLEY A. LAWTON and Mary Eliza- 
beth Chase were married Dec. 20, 1970, in 
Northampton, Mass. Stan is completing 
work on his doctorate in atomic physics at 
the University of Massachusetts. Mary is a 
graduate of the University of Maine and 
received her M.A. at Massachusetts. She is 
presently employed in the Forbes Library 
at Northampton. Address: Elm St., North- 
ampton, Mass. 01060. 
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Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM L. FOSTER (Nan- 
cy Kendall, ’65) are living at 7717 14th St. 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 20012, where Bill is 
playing his third season with the National 
Symphony and is teaching violin in the 
preparatory department at American Uni- 
versity. The Fosters have two sons, Ben, 4, 
and Daniel, 1. 

FRANKLIN TOKER, A.M., graduate stu- 
dent in Harvard’s department of fine arts, 
was presented the Alice Davis Hitchcock 
Award by the Society of Architectural His- 
torians for his book, ‘“‘The Church of Notre- 
Dame in Montreal: An Architectural His- 
tory,’’ published by the McGill-Queens Uni- 
versity Press. The award presented an- 
nually to the outstanding book in the field 
by a North American scholar, had not 
previously been presented to a_ student. 
Franklin presently is special assistant to the 
superintendent of historic buildings in 
Florence, Italy, and has been named director 
of the excavation of an early medieval 
church beneath the Cathedral of Florence. 
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PATRICIA ANN THORNTON and Ernest 
Emenyonu were married in East Lansing, 
Mich. last Aug. 22. Ernest is from Eastern 
Nigeria and is a candidate for a Ph.D. in 
African literature at the University of Wis- 
consin. Pat is instructor in English at Vir- 
ginia State College, Petersburg, Va. 

PAUL JONES has a French government 
grant for study this year at the Cite 
Universitaire de Nanterre. Address: Cite 
Universitaire de Nanterre; G 208—2 Rue de 
Rouen; 92, Nanteere, France. 

Mr. and Mrs. STEVEN SINDING are liv- 
ing at 624 Columbia Ave., Lexington, Ky. 
40508, where Steve is assistant professor of 
political science at the University of Ken- 
tucky. Steve received his Ph.D. from the 
University of North Carolina in 1970. He 
and Marcia are the parents of Katherine 
Anne (‘Katie’), born Oct. 25, 1970. 

ALLEN WEINTRAUB has become admin- 
istrative assistant to the Wholesale Tobacco 
Distributors of New York and the Cigarette 
Merchandisers Association. 
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DONALD BAKER, first oboist of the 
Dall2as Symphony Orchestra, is on the 
faculty at SMU this year. His wife, Treva, 
is the third oboe and English horn for the 
Dallas Symphony. 

Mrs. Michael D. Fellman 
CLAIR) received the Ph.D. in American 
history from Northwestern in 1969. She is 
on a two-year appointment in American 
history at the University of British Colum- 

ia. 

Coe and Mrs. Harald Kamp (CAROL 
DOWNHOUB) are living at 6 rue Gambetta, 
60 Nogent-sur-Oise, France, where Harald 
is working in the international division of 
an American engineering company. The 
Kamps will be in France for another year 
before returning to Ohio. Last fall they 
took a trip to the Alsace region and stayed 
in a hotel in Strasbourg just a few yards 
from Oberlin Street. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth D. Saxton (B. 
JOAN KOROSY) are living at 10552 Almayo 
Ave., Los Angeles 90064, where Ken is a 
full-time artist specializing in glassblowing 
and Joan rides seven miles daily to go to 
UCLA Medical School. Joan also jogs a 
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mile a day on her way to becoming a 
“health nut.” 

DANIEL P. SHER and his wife, Miriam 
Reid Sher, were guest pianists with the 
Baton Rouge Symphony Orchestra for its 
third subscription concert at the LSU 
Union Theater Jan. 13. Dan is a member of 
the Festival Arts Trio in residence at LSU 
and a member of the school’s piano faculty. 
Miriam is teaching at LSU for the spring 
semester, replacing a professor on sabbatical 
leave, 

Rev. JOHN TAU, t, of Kroonstad, South 
Africa, arrived in Canada Jan. 18 where he 
will be at the Toronto Institute of Human 
Relations on a six-month program in human 
relations and counseling. This has been 
made possible by the World Council of 
Churches, as was his study at the Oberlin 


Opportunity Available 


Oberlin’s wide variety of dormi- 
tory living now makes job oppor- 
tunities available for young men 
and women (including couples) in- 
terested in serving as house direc- 
tors. In general, the positions in- 
volve training, supervision and eval- 
uation of the student staff in the as- 
signed dorm; responsibility for 
dorm programming; personnel and 
group training. 

Applicants should have some pro- 
fessional background and be inter- 
ested in one or more of the follow- 
ing types of dorms: freshman, four- 
class, language, Asia House, Afro- 
House, possibly an ecology dorm, a 
Hebrew House, and Upper-Class 
dorms. 

Persons interested should send 
resumes to the Dean of Students, 
Peters Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


Nominees Invited 

Alumni are invited to nominate 
candidates to be considered for hon- 
orary degrees to be awarded at 
Commencement in 1972. Nomina- 
tions should be submitted to the 
Office of the President, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. Sug- 
gestions should be typed, double- 
spaced, and contain brief biographi- 
cal information. Nominations must 
be received no later than May 1. 


Coming by Trailer? 


Trailer sites will be available at 
Commencement, May 21-23, in the 
area just north of Carnegie Library. 
Electric hookup, showers and rest- 
rooms will be provided. Rates are 
$1.50 per night on a reservation 
basis. For details, write to the 
Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


Graduate School of Theology. Address: 
Trinity College, Toronto 181, Canada. 

JON WILKMAN is the local producer for 
a 15 to 20 minute segment of the National 
Educational Television show, ‘‘The Great 
American Dream Machine,’ which was 
filmed in Clyde, Ohio, and shown Feb. 10. 
The Clyde segment was designed to show 
what life is like in a small town today. 
Clyde was chosen because it is the town 
Sherwood Anderson used as the basis for 
his ‘‘Winesburg, Ohio” short stories in 1919. 

WALTER ZIFFER, t, received his doctor- 
ate in theology from the University of 
Strasbourg, France, on Jan. 19. He is 
teaching Old Testament now at the Faculte 
de Theologie Protestant in Montpellier. He 
and his wife and their four children are 
living at Residence St. Clement, D 12, 34- 
Montpellier, France. 
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Mr. and Mrs. VICTOR GOLDBERG are 
the parents of Mare Joseph, born Dec. 5, 
1970. Victor received his Ph.D. in economics 
from Yale in February 1970 and is currently 
an assistant professor of economics at the 
University of California, Davis, Calif. 

Mrs. Victor T. Henney, Jr. (DORIS J. 
REUPER) is teaching elementary vocal 
music for the second semester at Hicksville, 
N. Y. This is a new experience, as she has 
always taught instrumental music. 

Dr. STEPHEN E. JONES has completed 
two years with the U.S. Air Force in 
Florida, West Pakistan and finally in Cal- 
ifornia. He is presently at Stanford Univer- 
sity Medical Center where he has a two- 
year post-doctoral fellowship in medical 
oncology (hemotherapy of maligant dis- 
eases). Address: 2348 Branner Dr., Menlo 
Park, Calif. 94025. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Nosko (KIRSTEN 
PEFFER TRAPHAGEN) are living at 7615 
110 St., Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, where 
Kirsten is working on her Ph.D. in compara- 
tive literature and Louis is a graduate as- 
sistant in Russian history at the University 
of Alberta. The Noskos met and were mar- 
ried in Liberia where they were colleagues 
teaching at Cuttington College. They have 
a daughter, Katya Natasha, born June 22, 
1969. 

WILFRED ROBERTS, first bassoonist with 
the Dallas Symphony Orchestra for six 
years and faculty member at SMU, has be- 
come personnel manager for the orchestra 
this year. Will and his wife (Nancy Meisel, 
61), and their two sons, Tim 6 and Mike 4, 
are living at 405 Meadowcrest, Richardson, 
Tex. 75080. 
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Mr. and Mrs. SHERMAN S. HEE are the 
parents of a daughter, Stacey, born last 
Nov. 30 in Honolulu. Sherman is retiring 
from the State Consumer Advisory Coun- 
cil, an advisory board to the governor on 
consumer affairs, on which he served as 
chairman for the past year. New Address: 
4000 Old Pali Rd., Honolulu, Hawaii 96817. 


1961 
Mrs. ALLAN BIRNEY (V. ANN RY- 
LANDS) is artist-in-residence at Muhlen- 


berg College. 

KENNETH L. BURKY is teaching piano 
at Wisconsin State University in Eau Clare, 
Wis. Last fall he accompanied three faculty 
recitals and gave a recital himself. In 
January he was an adjudicator at the Iowa 
Music Teachers’ Association State Conven- 
tion in Des Moines. This month he has 
two more faculty concerts to accompany 
and in June will be an adjudicator in 
Washington, D. C., and Brooklyn for the 
National Piano Guild. The Burky’s have 
two children, Christopher, 4, and Billy, 2. 

EARL S. HAMLIN and BARBARA (BON- 
NIE) McBRIDE were married Feb. 6 at 
the Third Presbyterian Church in Chicago, 
Ill. Mrs. Timothy F. Thomas (MAR‘AN H. 
McCAA) was matron of honor. Address: 
5843 Chabot Rd., Oakland, Calif. 94618. 

MARSHA HELLER, oboist, Mrs. Herbert 
Sucoff (BARBARA SPEER), pianist, Mrs. 
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ALLAN BIRNEY (ANN RYLANDS), violin- 
ist, Mrs. Phillip Isaacson (Mary Lou Ry- 
lands, ’64), celloist, and Phillip Isaacson, ’64, 
harpsichordist, are members of the eight- 
member Sea Cliff Chamber group. They 
gave their second concert in a series at 
the United Methodist Church, Sea Cliff, 
on Jan. 17. 

Mrs. C. D. Rollins (HELEN D. ABER- 
NATHY) is a case work trainee in child 
welfare in the Hartford district office of 
the Connecticut State Welfare Dept. 


1960 


JAMES W. WHITAKER and Faye Pauli 
were married last June 12 in the Swiss 
United Church of Christ, New Glarus, Wis., 
the Rev. David Jones, ’59, presiding. Sidney 
Whitaker, 62, was best man. Oberlinians in 
attendance were FRED HIESTAND and 
JAMES TURNER. Jim is associate professor 
of history at Iowa State where Faye, who is 
finishing her dissertation at Northwestern, 
is an instructor in English. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Zeitlin (MARIAN 
FRANK) are living at 332 B Peshawar Rd., 
Rawalpindi, North Pakistan, where Arnold 
is bureau chief for the Associated Press. 
He happened to be in Dacca when the 
cyclone hit East Pakistan and the 20-foot 
high tidal wave hit the coast of Bengal. He 
was the first to report eyewitness descrip- 
tions of the storm to the rest of the world. 
The Zeitlins were last posted in Nigeria, 
where they adopted a boy, Jide, 7. They 
also brought two girls, Rita, 17, and Har- 
riette, 18, on an au-pair basis from a 
Catholic, convent orphanage in Karachi. 
Their other children are Jenny, 615, and 
Veronica, 314. 


1959 


Dr. LOUIS C. BERNHARDT has been ap- 
pointed assistant dean for clinical affairs at 
the University of Wisconsin Medical School. 
He also is assistant professor of surgery 
and director of emergency room services at 
University of Wisconsin Hospitals. 

CHARLES B. GREY is on leave from the 
Philadalphia Musical Academy and is com- 
pleting residence requirements for the Doc- 
tor of Education degree this year at the 
University of Massachusetts. 
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ALDEN B. ASHFORTH received his Ph.D. 
in music from Princeton in February. 

Mrs. H. Alfred Dorain Jr. (RETHEL 
WEST) was alto soloist when the Vermont 
Philharmonic presented Handel’s ‘‘Messiah”’ 
in St. Augustine’s Church, Montpelier, last 
December. Rethel has been soloist with 
the Vermont State Symphony, the North 
Country Chorus, and the Barre Choraleers, 
and has sung in churches throughout Ver- 
mont, Florida, Ohio, and Massachusetts. She 
also has appeared in the Stowe Playhouse 
production of ‘“Riverwind” and ‘‘The Sound 
of Music.” 

Maj. HENRY EDWARDS, M.D., stationed 
at Walter Reed Hospital, was one of three 
Army psychiatrists who testified Feb. 25 at 
the Mai Lai trial of Lt. William Calley Jr. 
Hank plans to leave the service this sum- 
mer and go into private practice and teach 
at Howard University. 

STUART MILLER and his wife, the for- 
mer Sara Unobskey, are working at the 
Esalen Institute in San Francisco, where he 
is the director of development and she is 
associate director of development. Stuart’s 
autobiographical account, ‘‘Hot Springs or 
the True Adventures of the First New York 
Literary Intellectual in the Human Poten- 
tial Movement,” will be published by Vik- 
ing Press in May. Address: 123 Buena Vista 
East, San Francisco, Calif. 94117. 


Mr. and Mrs. CLYDE C. SLICKER (MARY 
LOU VAN NESS) and their two daughters 
are living at 10 Chantilly Dr., Barrington, 
R. I. 02806 where Clyde is chairman of the 
department of elementary education at 
Rhode Island College. He has been on the 
RIC faculty since July 1969. He received his 
Ph.D. in early childhood education at 


Columbia in 1970. Mary Lou is a substitute 
teacher and a junior Girl Scout leader. 
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Cmdr. and Mrs. Robert H. Ailes (CLARA 
SWIFT) and their two daughters moved last 
summer from Middletown, R. I., to 8933 
Braeburn Dr., Annandale, Va. 22003, where 
Bob is stationed at the Pentagon doing 
systems analysis for the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. and Mrs. Warren Strandberg, t, (AD- 
RIENNE MOTTER) are the parents of Da- 
vid Michael, born Jan. 28 in Grand Forks, 
Nie: 
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JOHN T. HOFMANN JR., professor of 
music at Suny Fredonia, gave an organ 
recital last summer which the November 
1970 issue of School Music News said, ‘“... 
demonstrated a most fluid technique, com- 
bined with a musical sensitivity which 
enabled him to achieve an appropriate 
stylistic interpretation in the wide gamut of 
musical eras represented in the program.” 
The recital at Suny Fredonia’s summer 
music clinic, included works by Bach, 
William Mathias, Maurice Durufle and Louis 
Vilrue. 

Mrs David G. Morenstein (JOAN LAM- 
BERT) is director of the Nursery School of 
the Jewish Center of Port Chester and Rye, 
N.Y., for the seccnd semester. The nursery 
is located on the grounds of the K.T.I. 
Synagogue in Port Chester, and follows the 
public school schedule. It concentrates on 
creative play, music, art, finger painting 
and group projects. 
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Mrs. Robert Keppel (BARBARA RUS- 
SELL) and their two children, Wilma, 8, 
and David, 5, are living at 310 S. 57th St., 
Omaha, Neb. 68132 in a large old house 
which they purchased near the Univ. of 
Nebraska where Bob is professor of chem- 
istry. Bobbi is a trustee of the First Uni- 
tarian Church where she has been active 
for years as chairman of Adult Education 
and Social Responsibility activities. Other 
Unitarian Oberlinians there are Mr., ’68, and 
Mrs. James Henderson (Sue Manning, ’68). 
The Keppels continue their musical activ- 
ities in collecting turn-of-the-century Amer- 
ican musical instruments and giving pro- 
grams of folk music with schools, churches, 
and mental patients. They are now mem- 
bers in longest standing of the Omaha Folk 
Song Society. Many of the songs sung by 
their groups are obtained from Joe Hicker- 
son, ’57, at the Folklore Division of the 
Library of Congress. The Keppel’s son, 
David, is learning violin by the Suzuki 
method at his Montessori school. 


1954 


GERALD GINSBURG has written a song 
cycle, “Cargoes,’’ which was performed at 
a concert sponsored by the National Asso- 
ciation of American Composers and Con- 
ductors at the Library-Museum of the Per- 
forming Arts in Lincoln Center last Dec. 21. 

Air Force Maj. GERALD SPEIDEL, a C- 
130 Hercules instructor pilot, is attached to 
the 834th Air Division’s Detachment 1 at 
Tan Son Nhut Air Base in Vietnam to 
familiarize other pilots with techniques used 
to fly in Southeast Asia. Although he is 
based at Ching Chuan Kang Air Base in 
Taiwan he serves temporary duty in Viet- 
nam. A 16-year veteran of the Air Iorce, 
he has been an instructor for the past seven. 
He was stationed at Forbes Air Base, Kan., 
from 1964 until June 1970. 
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KATHERINE HILL Smith is living at 1 
Hill St., Norwalk, Conn. 06850, where she is 
a freshman in the associate degree program 
at the School of Nursing of the University 
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MICHAEL CHARRY and John MacDon- 
ald, ‘51, got together in a concert on Jan. 19 
at the Akron Armory, when the combined 
Akron Symphony Orchestra and Canton 
Symphony Orchestra performed. Michael 
is the musical director and conductor of the 
Canton Symphony, and John is the choral 
eonductor for the Akron Symphony. The 
program included Strauss’ ‘Also Sprach 
Zarathustra” and Stravinsky’s “Le Sacre du 
Printemps.” The second selection was con- 
ducted by Michael. The concert was re- 
peated Jan. 20 in Canton at Osborne Hall, 
Malone College. 

Dr. and Mrs. John M. Green (ALICE AN- 
DREWS) are living at 10 Keith Rd., Black- 
wood, S. Australia, where John is taking 
his sabbatical leave from Princeton to teach 
plasma physics at Flinders University. They 
traveled to Australia by way of Hawaii and 
Fiji and plan to return through East Africa 
for the second semester of the 1971-72 school 
year at Princeton. Information in the Jan- 
uary issue of the magazine was inaccurate. 
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JAMES I. BERLINER has been elected a 
vice president of Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Co. He is in the bank’s petroleum group. 

GLENN F. CARTER, former director of 
personnel for the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., 
has accepted a position with the parent 
company’s subsidary, Goodyear Interna- 
tional Corp., with headquarters in Akron. 

The architectural firm of SYLVAN L. 
JOSEPH JR. (Joesph & Coplon) will soon 
convert the parking lot at 13th and Euclid 
in Cleveland into a combination hotel and 
office building. The Josephs have two 
daughters, Ellen, 9, and Carol, 8. Address: 
22 Macy Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 10605. 

RICHARD D. SANDS, Ferro professor of 
chemistry at Alfred University, Alfred, N. 
Y., was named chairman of the 21-member 
master-plan committee for the University. 
The group began deliberations in February 
and is scheduled to produce a series of for- 
mal proposals for the future of the Univer- 
sity in mid-October. 


1949 


ROBERT A. ADDISON, director of ath- 
letics at Adirondack Community College, 
has been promoted to professor of physical 
education. He has been a member of the 
faculty since 1962. 


1948 


Mrs. Winfrid K. F. Liepe (MADELEINE 
ZELLER) presented the first one-man art 
exhibition at the Image Gallery in Portland, 
Ore., in January. She has been widely ex- 
hibited in group shows in Washington and 
Oregon and has been given one-man shows 
at Maude Kerns Art Center and Thyrza 
Anderson’s 12th Ave. Gallery, also in Port- 
land. She also received special mention in 
“Artists of Oregon 1970, Drawings, Water- 
colors, Collages,” and a purchase award in 
the Fourth Oregon Artists Invitational at 
Coos Art Museum. Madeleine teaches at 
Eugene and Maude I. Kerns Art Center and 
at the Westmoreland Community Center. 

The Rev. EUGENE E. MORGAN JR., t, 
pastor of Wesley Temple AME Zion Church, 
was elected vice president of the Akron 
Board of Education in January. He will 
succeed Dr. Clinton D. Barrett next Decem- 
ber. 

MILTON OKUN, former musical director 
for Harry Belafonte, the Chad Mitchell Trio 
and Peter, Paul & Mary, has compiled a 
book of music for piano and guitar entitled 
“Great Songs of the Sixties” for the New 
York Times. Milton told the U.P.I. that 
songwriters of today have exchanged Tin 
Pan Alley’s impersonal, superficial expres- 
sions of romatic love for a wide-ranging 
expression of their feeling about all human- 
kind, the problems of life and a need for 
tenderness. 

Mrs. Harold Peterson (CHARLENE PET- 
ERSON) was soprano soloist for the 40th 
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Madison Geddes 


JOHN A. KINLEY, ’48, has been 
named vice president-public relations 
for Dix & Eaton Inc., Cleveland-based 
advertising and public relations coun- 
sel. He joined Dix & Eaton in 1969 
and had been director of public rela- 
tions for the past year. John formerly 
was associated with Eaton Yale & 
Towne Inc. in its technical publicity 
department and for eight years as 
manager of public relations. 


Anniversary Concord (N. H.) performance 
of Handel’s Messiah during Christmas time. 
“Char” will be a soloist with Robert Shaw 
and the Altanta Symphony in April. 


1947 


JOHN COPELAND has been promoted to 
professor of philosophy at Drew University. 

WILLIAM GRANT STILL, h, conducted 
two movements of his “Afro-American 
Symphony” at the first Young People’s 
Concert of the new year at the Civic 
Theater in San Diego. 


1945 

The Vincent R. Grays (MARY B. 
BROWN) emigrated last summer from 
England to New Zealand and are now 


settled at 75 Silverstream Road, Crofton 
Downs, Wellington 4, New Zealand. Vin- 
cent is director of a new Building Research 
Centre. Their oldest son, Alexander, will 
continue his~civil engineering study at 
Canterbury University, Pam and Ben are 
attending a co-ed high school (which is 
much like American high schools), and Jo 
is in the final year of elementary school. 
Mary hopes to teach again after they get 
settled. 

Mrs. H. C. Slocum (FRANCES WALKER), 
pianist-in-residence at Lincoln (Pa.) Uni- 
versity, gave a recital at Alice Tully Hall 
at Lincoln Center, New York on Jan. 24. 
The New York Times called her program 
“solid and imaginative.” She also gave a 
concert Feb. 21 at the Recital Hall at Den- 
ison. The concert was sponsored by the 
department of music and the black studies 
program. Frances is presently a Ph.D. can- 
didate at Columbia. 


1943 

“Mrs. Lloyd A. Fallers (MARGARET 
CHAVE) is the new principal of the Uni- 
versity High School of the Laboratory 


Schools at the University of Chicago. She 
has been on the staff since 1960. 


1942 


KEN CLEMENT has been named to head 
the search committee to select a new pres- 
ident for Kent State University to replace 
Robert I. White who is stepping down next 
Sept. 15. 


1940 


The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Boxwell 
(JESSIE ISAACS) were guests at the in- 
auguration of Bernard T. Lomas, ’48t, as 
president of Albion College Feb. 6. The 
Rev. Mr. Boxwell was Bowdoin College’s 
official delegate. The Boxwells have four 
children, Mrs. Jefirey (Helen) Mate of 
Yipsilanti, David, ’71, Alice who is in her 
first year at Eastern Michigan University, 
and Christine at home; and one grandchild, 
Heather Jean Mate, born last July 28. Mr. 
Boxwell has completed 10 years as minister 


of Olivet (Mich.) Congregational Church 
and also is campus minister for Olivet 
College. 


The Rev. GARDNER TAYLOR, t, pastor 
of the Concord Baptist Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., will be a lecturer in the department 
of the church at Harvard Divinity School 
for the 1971-72 school year. The Rev. Mr. 
Gardner also teaches preaching at Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School. 


1937 


HENRY W. MURPH is a new presiding 
bishop of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Washington, D. C. A bishop 
since 1968, his prior assignment was as 
bishop of two districts in southern and 
central Africa, which he administered from 
Los Angeles where for 18 years he was 
pastor of Grant AME Church, the largest 
church in Watts. 


1936 


The Rev. ROGER T. BURTON, t, pastor 
of the First Congregational Christian United 
Church of Christ of Irvington, N. J., cele- 
brated his silver anniversary with the 
church in January. 


1935 


Mrs. Alexander N. Streloff (ELEANOR 
BATES) designed and sculptured, first in 
wax and then in clay, the golden bear 
statue which was sent to President Nixon 
for Christmas by the California Heritage 
Council, a non-profit organization dedicated 
to the preservation of historic sites, land- 
marks and other factors of California’s 
history. The gift commemorated the fact 
President Nixon is the first native Cali- 
fornian ever elected to the presidency. 
The 2% lbs. of freshly-mined pure Cali- 
fornia gold in the statue was contributed 
from all over California from historical 
groups, gem and mineral clubs, Chambers 
of Commerce, mine owners, and other in- 
terested individuals. 


1934 


Mr. and Mrs. Raymond O. Hosford (HEN- 
RIETTA HENOCH) moved to Rt. 1, Box 
308, Salida, Colorado 81201, from Chicago a 
year ago. The Hosfords are active profes- 
sional artists, both in the commercial and 
fine arts fields, and they find the majesty 
and serenity of the mountains a continual 
source of inspiration. Their two daughters, 
Irene, ’67, and Robin, are both married. 
Irene is teaching history at Dubuque (Iowa) 
Senior High School, and Robin is living in 
Chicago where she is completing her college 
work. 


1933 
Mrs. HELEN SIMON Steinberg had 20 of 
her art works shown in an exhibit at Pan- 
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oras Gallery in New York in January. 
Helen feels that art is therapy and “a 
marvelous antidote to the drug scene.” 
She also considers it ‘‘a civilized way of 
copping out.” 


1932 


Mr. and Mrs. HARRY L. THOMSEN 
(ANNA M. JOHNSON) are. living at 635 S. 
Clinton St., Apt. 3B, Denver, Colo. 80231. 
Last September, Harry retired from the 
Shell Oil Co. after 35 years of service. 


1931 


RICHARD J. STOCKER, alumni class 
president, retired Jan. 29 as supervisor of 
music for Springfield, Ohio, city schools, 
ending a 271!2-year career. The Stockers 
will move to Estes Park, Colo. this summer 
where they have been preparing a house 
near the Rocky Mountains. Mr. Stocker 
also taught in Berea and Mentor, Ohio, and 


Franklin, Pa., for a total of 3942 years 
teaching. 

1928 

Inez Mann Gardinier, wife of NICK 


GARDINIER, retired in January after more 
than 25 years of service as assistant in the 
Alumni Records office. She is continuing 
her work, however, on a part-time basis at 
least until June 30. 


1927 


JAMES A. ROEMER is the new president 
of the board of directors of St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, Warren, Ohio. Judge Lynn B. 
Griffith Sr., ’10, is the retiring president. 


1926 


KENNETH H. ADAMS, North Baltimore, 


Ohio, attorney, was elected last November 
to fill the newly-created position as judge 
of the Wood County Common Pleas Court. 
The new law provides for a second judge 
in most Ohio counties as large or larger 
than Wood. Judge Adams began his term 
Jan. 2. 


1925 


MATHILDE CHRISTMAN McKinney, pro- 


fessor emeritus at Westminster Choir Col- 
lege, gave a workshop in contemporary 
music sponsored by the South Bend (Ind.) 
Piano Teachers Assn., Inc. at the Public 
Library Schuyler Colfax Auditorium there 
in January. The workshop was divided 
into two sections, the first devoted to 20th 
century composers and playing beginning 
pieces to moderately advanced compositions, 
the second period included discussion and 
questions. 


1924 


Mr. and Mrs. HARLAN W. HAMILTON 
(AGNES ROLOFF) are spending the year 
in Nancy, France, where he is teaching 
English at the University of Nancy. Harlan 
retired last June from Case Western Re- 
serve after 25 years as professor of English. 
The Cleveland Women’s City Club awarded 
him the 1970 prize for literature for his last 
book, “Doctor Syntax, A _ Silhouette of 
William Combe, Esq.,”’ published by Kent 
State University Press. While in France, 
the Hamiltons see their daughter, Mrs. Jean 
B. Marie (Judith Hamilton, ’55), who lives 
in a Paris suburb, Le Vesinet. Address: 
100 Avenue du General Leclerc, 54, Nancy, 
France. 


GENERATION GAP? 


ITS MORE 


THAN THAT 


Today's ‘‘gap”’ between state-supported universities and private- 
ly-endowed colleges has little to do with arguments about the 
New Left vs. the hard hats or coed dorms vs. law 'n order. It’s a 
question of economics. If painful taxes are keeping tuition down 
at public institutions, thousands of freely-given gifts of $10, $20, 
$100 or more can keep tuition competitive at Oberlin. Your gift 
to the Oberlin Annual Fund is important. Just send your check, 
payable to Oberlin College, to the 


OBERLIN ANNUAL FUND, c/o Treasurer, Oberlin College, 
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Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


1923 


FRANCIS J. PYLE, chairman of the 
theory and musicology department at Drake 
University, will have two of his new works 
premiered this spring. Three have already 
been premiered. His ‘‘Canticle of the Sun” 
(1970) which was commissioned by the 
Northwest Iowa Choral Association, was 
performed during the association’s 11th an- 
nual meeting Feb. 13. During Drake’s 
Seventh Annual Contemporary Music Sym- 
posium, there was an all-Pyle concert Feb. 
25, where the ‘“‘Canticle’’ was played along 
with the premier of his two other works, 
“Sonata for Flute and Piano” (1970) and 
his “Sonata No. 1 for Piano” (1969). On 
April 1 his “Concert for Harp” (1969) will 
be presented by the Southeast Missouri 
State College orchestra at Cape Girardeau 
under the direction of Dallas Tjaden, and 
his “Chamber Symphony” (1971), which 
was commissioned by St. Paul Chamber 
Orchestra of the St. Paul Philharmonic 
Society, will be premiered May 15 under 
the direction of Leopold Sipe. 


1921 


Mrs. ROSS GUNN (GLADYS J. ROWLEY) 
was cited by “The Messenger” of the Metro- 
politan United Methodist Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C. on the 25th anniversary of the 
church library which was started in 1950 as 
the result of her interest and enthusiasm. 
With a committee of workers, she has made 
the library a completely self-supporting 
activity, and given funds raised by the ah- 
nual Book Fairs and series of Book Reviews 
to other church projects, J.1.C.U., and to 
subsidize the writing and publication of 
the church’s history, ‘‘A Living Centennial.”’ 


1918 


NIRA R. KIMMEL has moved to Santa 
Anita Retirement Home, 5522 Gracewood, 
Temple City, Calif. 91780, after 45 years in 
Alhambre, Calif., during which time she 
taught kindergarten in the Los Angeles 
City Schools until her retirement in 1945. 


1917 
For the past 23 years since his refuge in 
Hong Kong, TIMOTHY (YU-WEN) JEN 


has been living a life of semi-retirement, 
spending his time mostly in writing, re- 
search, and publishing books. His major 
interest has been the study of the Taiping 
revolution. He has published four books 
in Chinese on the subject and numerous 
articles (one in English) in different mag- 
azines. While a research associate at Yale 
in 1964, he prepared an English volume, a 
summary of all of his Taiping studies en- 
titled ‘‘The Taiping Revolutionary Move- 
ment.” It has been edited at Yale and 
should be printed soon. Mr. Jen now has 
turned to writing on Chinese art and phil- 
osophy, and has published two books in the 
past year on Su Jen-shan, artist, and Paisha 
Tsu, Ming Confucianist. He also has begun 
to write an autobiography. His Taiping 
books are at Yale, where a Jen Yu-wen 
Collection has been established in the li- 
brary. He has six children: a daughter who 
teaches piano in Wuchang, Inland China, 
and has two daughters; a son, living with 
him in Hong Kong, who has a son and a 
daughter and is a chemical technician with 
the Agricultural Department of the Hong 
Kong government; a son with a Ph.D. from 
Univ. of Calif. and working for a pharma- 
ceutical firm in Philadelphia and who has 
one son and two daughters; a son who is an 
architect in the U. S.; a son who is a hotel 
manager in England; and a daughter who is 
a nurse in Paris. 


1906 
HAROLD K. CONGDON, recently re- 
ceived a 60-year membership palm in 


honor of his service to the Randolph (N.Y.) 
Lodge 359 of Masons. 
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ANGUS—Addison C. Angus, chemistry 
teacher for many years, died June 26, 1970, 
in Brunswick, Maine, where he had spent 
his summers on Bailey’s Island for the past 
50 years. Born Dec. 16, 1875, in Elizabeth, 
N. J., he graduated from Yale in 1901, and 
before his death, was the oldest living grad- 
uate of that university. He attended the 
Oberlin Academy from 1894-97 and grad- 
uated from Philips-Exeter. 

From 1902-08, Mr. Angus worked in the 
area of physical education, first at Yale, 
and then as athletic director at Dr. Hol- 
brook School, Ossining, N. Y. During World 
War I he was a captain in the Army. He 
served for many years in the Army Reserve. 

Mr. Angus was secretary-treasurer of the 
Philadelphia Clinical Laboratory, retiring 
in 1967, and was an emeritus Fellow of the 
American Institute of Chemists. 

He was preceded in death by his wife, the 
former Edith Wayneknight, whom he mar- 
ried in 1920. He leaves a son, Richard A., 
of Paoli, Pa., a daughter, Mrs. Herbert J. 
(Julia) LeSchin, of Line-Lexington, Pa., 
and two granddaughters. 


BROWN—Chester William Brown, retired 
patent lawyer, died Nov. 5, 1970, in Mil- 
waukee. Born Dec. 18, 1886, in Black River, 
Mich., he received his L.L.B. degree from 
the Detroit College of Law in 1913 and his 
M.P.L. from John Marshall Law School in 
1942. He also attended Ferris Institute, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., in stenography and 
business, and Milwaukee School of Engi- 
neering. 

He was married in 1916 to the former 
Edith A. Gibbs. They had one son and 
three daughters. 

Mr. Brown was a patent counsel for the 
Line Material Co. and McGraw Edison Co., 
Milwaukee, from 1933-57. Before entering 
law school he was payroll clerk and cost 
accountant for the Mass (Mich.) Mining Co. 
for two years. In 1913, he opened a private 
practice in general law serving Ontonagon, 
Mass, and Norway, Mich., and in 1921, he 
began to specialize in patent law in a 
private practice in Milwaukee. 

Following his retirement in 1957 he prac- 
ticed patent law privately. ; 

Mr. Brown was a former president of 
the American Business Men’s Association 
and of the Milwaukee Patent Law Assocla- 
tion. He also was a legal counselor for the 
Wisconsin Badger Boys State, and a mem- 
ber of the City Club of Milwaukee, and 
Milwaukee Farmers. He was a _ charter 
member of the Paul Revere Lodge #348, 
F&AM., and of the Royal Arch Mason, 
Wauwasa Chapter #92. 


SIEGLER—Mrs. L. Frank Siegler (Sadie Ii 
Gay) died Dec. 10, 1970, in Philadelphia, Pa. 
Born Oct. 12, 1880, in Milan, Ohio, she at- 
tended Valparaiso (Ind.) University for a 
time. 
In 1918, she worked for the Internal 
Revenue Dept. in Washington for several 
months. She also spent some time working 
a% wecretary to the business manager at an 
insurance cormpany, and in detail advertising 
for Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 
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In 1921, she and Dr. Siegler were mar- 
ried. He died in 1949. She leaves a step-son, 
Reinhold, of Philadelphia. 


1896 
OTT—Mrs. George M. Ott (Clara Chat- 
field), believed to be the last Spanish- 


American War nurse in the nation, died 
Jan. 2 in Canton, Ohio, after a short illness. 
Born Dec. 12, 1874, in Sharon Center, Ohio, 
she graduated from the Cleveland Training 
School for Nurses in 1897, and attended 
Buchtel College, now the University of 
Akron, for a time. 

Mrs. Ott was stationed at Josiah Simpson 
U. S. Army Hospital at Ft. Monroe, Va. 
She did much volunteer work during World 
War II and stayed active in her later years. 
She became the permanent president of the 
Spanish-American War Nurses Association 
a decade ago. She also was an honorary 
member of the Theodore Roosevelt Camp 
No. 9 of Spanish-American War Veterans, 
a member of the D.A.R., and a charter 
member of the Western Reserve Historical 
Society. 

She and Mr. Ott were married in 1901. 
He preceded her in death. She leaves a 
daughter, Mrs. Mark G. Herbst, of Akron, 
and a grandson, Mark Chatfield Herbst. 


PATTERSON—Paul B. Patterson, founder 
and director of the Patterson School of 
Music, Sandusky, Ohio, died Jan. 12 at the 
Wertz Nursing Home in Sandusky after an 
extended illness. Born March 11, 1872, in 
La Porte, Ohio, he was the son of Charles 
De Forest Patterson, 1874-77t. 

Following his graduation from the Con- 
servatory, Mr. Patterson studied in Berlin, 
Paris and London with master teachers in 
piano, voice and composition, until 1899, 
when he returned to the U. S. and married 
Mary V. Emery, ’94. 

Mr. Patterson formed the Patterson 
School of Music in Sandusky in 1900. He 
moved the school to New Castle, Pa., in 
1900 and added choral work and church 
music to his activities. He also formed the 
Festival Choral Society of New Castle and 
choral groups in Sharon, Pa., and Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

In 1935, he returned to Sandusky and or- 
ganized the original Choral Society. He 
also served as director of the choir at the 
First Congregational Church for many 
years. Mr. Patterson was active teaching 
voice and piano in his school until his re- 
tirement in 1966. 

In addition to his second wife, the former 
Mary Blocher, whom he married in 1935, 
he leaves a daughter, Mrs. Thomas Monroe 
of Dayton, Ohio; a brother, Whitney, of 
Delaware, Ohio; two sisters, Mrs. Dean 
Baker of Delaware and Mrs. Ermil Butler 
of Columbus; and a granddaughter. Ober- 
lin relatives include a nephew, Paul Rich- 
ardson, ’23. The late Grove Patterson, '05, 
was a cousin. 


1970, in Pacific Grove, Calif. She was born 
April 30, 1881, in Salt Lake City, and did 
additional work at the University of Utah, 
Mills College, Los Angeles, College of the 
Pacific, Williams Institute and Westminster 
College. 

After teaching English at Utah High 
School in Salt Lake City, 1904-07, Mrs. 
Broaddus attended Oberlin Conservatory, 
where she coached voice and ear training 
and taught piano and voice privately, until 
1910 when she and Dr. Broaddus, an eye, 
ear, nose and throat surgeon, were married. 
He died in 1966. 

Mrs. Broaddus taught privately from 1910- 
17, meanwhile teaching voice, piano and 
music history and appreciation at Millard 
Academy, Hinckley, Utah, where she even- 
tually became head of the music depart- 
ment. 

In 1930, the Broadduses moved to Stock- 
ton, Calif., where Dr. Broaddus opened a 
private practice. Mrs. Broaddus worked in 
her husband’s office as a secretary-book- 
keeper. 

She was organizer and former president 
of the A.A.U.W. and former president of 
the League of Women Voters in Stockton 
for 30 years. In January 1955, she was 
named “Citizen of the Month” by the Civic 
Club of Stockton. She helped establish a 
fellowship to enable foreign women to study 
in the U. S. through the A.A.U.W. 

Mrs. Broaddus leaves sons Bernard A. 
and Robert E. and daughter Zeala W., with 
whom she had lived since 1965. 


1906 


EVANS—Alvin W. Evans, retired banker, 
died Jan. 3 in Ebensburg, Pa., his home for 
most of his life. He was born there May 6, 
1882, the youngest son of a pioneer family. 
His father, the Hon. Alvin Evans, was a 
lawyer and served two terms in the U. S. 
Congress. Mr. Evans was preceded in death 
by two brothers, John E., ’95, and Charles S. 

Mr. Evans attended the Oberlin Academy 
before entering the College. In 1907, he 
returned to Ebensburg where he worked at 
the American National Bank, first as a 
clerk, then as a cashier, and lastly, as 
president, until his retirement in 1957. 
During his presidency, the bank merged 
with the Carrolltown Bank to form the 
Cambria County National Bank, and is now 
the Ebensburg branch of the U. S. National 
Bank of Johnstown. 

Mr. Evans was treasurer of the United 
Church of Christ, Congregational, from 
1920-1960, and of the Dauntless Volunteer 
Fire Department for many years. He also 
was past master and member for 50 years 
of Summit Lodge 312, F.&A.M., the Williams- 
port Consistory, and Jaffa Temple, and a 
life-member of the Cambria County Histor- 
ical Society. 

Until his death, Mr. Evans was a director 
and treasurer of the Ebensburg Building 
and Loan Association. He also had been 
treasurer of the Gardner Calculator Co. a 
one-time leading industry in his community. 

In addition to his wife, the former Gladys 
Bash, whom he married in 1915, Mr. Evans 
leaves two sons, Alvin W. of Green Bay, 
Wis., and Robert B. of Louisville, Ky., three 
grandchildren, three great-grandchildren, 
and a sister, Mrs. John W. (Florence) Kep- 
hart, ’03, of Palm Beach, Fla., and Ebens- 
burg. 


1909 


HILL—Mrs. Ear] J. Hill (Hazel K. Miller) 
died Oct. 10, 1970, in Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Born Feb. 8, 1890, in Huntsburg, Ohio, she 
was a private music teacher from 1911 until 
her marriage to Mr. Hill, a dentist, in 1915 
in Cleveland. He died in 1950. Mrs. Hill 
was a member of the Lakewood Chapter 
of the D.A.R. and was regent of that chap- 
ter in 1947-48. She leaves two daughters, 
Louise, and Mrs. Claire Galvin, of Barnard, 
Vi; 


1903 re deat 
BROADDUS—Mrs. Cc. A. Broaddus (Mabel 
Anna Jones) died of lung cancer July 21, 


1910 


LOOMIS—Mrs. Ralph H. Loomis (Fanny T. 
Stowell) died Jan. 25 in Sidney, N. Y. She 
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was born Nov. 19, 1887, in Chillicothe, Mo. 

Mrs. Loomis taught physical education in 
Trenton, N. J., first at the Y.W.C.A. and 
then in the West Chester Public Schools, 
until 1912, when she and Dr. Loomis, a sur- 
geon, were married and moved to Sidney. 
He died in 1957. 

Mrs. Loomis leaves a son, Dr. Charles H., 
36, of Richmond, Ind. Other Oberlin rela- 
tives include, Mrs. Clarence (Bernice) 
Marcley, ’20, and Norman R. Loomis, °48, of 
Ontario, N. Y. 


1920 


TOWER—Mrs. Myra C. Tower (Myra P. 
Cavell) retired Ottawa (Ill.) school teacher, 
died Feb. 2 at the Sunrise Nursing Home in 
Mendota, Ill., where she had been a patient 
since November. Born Dec. 6, 1897, in 
Mendota, she did additional study at the 
University of Chicago and the Illinois State 
Normal University. 

Mrs. Tower taught in the Ottawa elemen- 
tary schools from 1924 until her retirement 
in 1963. Previously, she taught two years 
at Galva (Ill.) High School and two years 
at Mendota Township High School. 

Mrs. Towers’ outstanding teaching ability 
led to her election to the Omicron Chapter 
of the Delta Kappa Gamma honorary edu- 
cation sorority. She also was a recipient of 
the “Thatcher Award” given by the Illini 
Chapter of the National Society of the 
D.A.R. for her contributions to the develop- 
ment of junior American citizens in her 
classes. 

She leaves three sisters, Mrs. Walter 
Greaves of La Salle, lll., Mrs. Mabel C. 
Morrell of Los Angeles, Calif., Gertrude Ca- 
vel of Saginaw, Mich., a nephew, and 
several nieces. 


1922 


REIFF—Orland M. Reiff, chemist, died of a 
heart attack Jan. 31 at his home in Riverton, 
N. J. Born Aug. 3, 1898, in Bucyrus, Ohio, he 
received his A.M. from Oberlin in 1923 and 
his Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins in 1926. 
Mr. Reiff had worked for the Socony 
Mobile Oil Co. since 1926 as a research 
chemist, research associate, and senior re- 


Moving? 


If you’re moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velop and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not nec- 
essary. 
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If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 


search associate. He developed the first 
detergent to be used in nationally-branded 
motor oils and he held over 95 U. S. Gov- 
ernment patents. 

Mr. Reiff leaves his wife, the former Mrs. 
Alice Overman Grant, whom he married 
in 1958. 


1924 


DUDLEY—Mrs. Fred A. Dudley (Annabel 
Jean Scott) died at her home in Pullman, 
Wash., Jan. 12, after 30 years’ illness with 
multiple sclerosis. Known in college days 
by her first name, Annabel, she left the 
Conservatory after two years to teach piano 
and cello in her sister’s private studio. In 
1926, she and Mr. Dudley were married at 
the Scott home in Wenatchee, Wash. He 
taught English for 14 years at Iowa State, 
six years at Morehead (Kentucky) State, 
and 20 years at Washington State, retiring 
in 1966. In addition, Mrs. Dudley leaves 
two daughters, Mrs. Merle (Janice) Bald- 
win, and Mrs. Jerry (Eleanor) Arentzen, 
three sisters, and seven grandchildren. 


1927 


HENDERSON—Mrs. George W. Henderson 
(Opal Mitchelson), died in February in 
Westerville, Ohio. Born June 11, 1906, in 
Polk, Ohio, she was the daughter of George 
J., 1894-95ac, and Mary Ellen Young Mit- 
chelson, 

Mrs. Henderson and her husband, a re- 
tired Army man, ran the Kyoto Tea House 
in Westerville, where patrons, especially 
children, come in groups to hear lectures. 
Her husband will carry on the business. 

Survivors include a son, Butch, a brother, 
Irl Mitchelson of Gulfport, Miss., and 
nieces. A brother, Jan Burdett (‘Bud’) 
Mitchelson, a long-time resident of Oberlin, 
died in 1962. 


1930 


KANAGY—Joseph R. Kanagy, M.A., chief 
of the leather section of the National Bur- 
eau of Standards, Washington, D. C., since 
1955, died Dec. 23, 1970, in Silver Spring, 
Md. Born May 7, 1906, in New Wilmington, 
Pa., he received his B.S. from Westminster 
College in 1928 and his Ph.D. from the 
University of Maryland in 1936. 

One of the leading leather chemists in the 
country, Dr. Kanagy was awarded the De- 
partment of Commerce silver medal in 1953 
for his contributions to the science and 
technology of leather and collagen, the 
basic leather-forming protien of hides. One 
of his discoveries was a nondestructive 
method for testing leather based on the 
transmission of sound waves. 

In 1952, he received the Alsop Award, the 
highest honor given by the American 
Leather Chemists Association, when he was 
one of two delegates representing the U. S. 
at the International Union of Leather Chem- 
ists in London. 

He leaves his wife, the former Mary E. 
Tompkins, whom he married in 1933, and 
two sons, Robert and Michael. 


1932 


OWENS—Mrs. Janet Russell Owens, assist- 
ant professor of pianoforte in the Oberlin 
College Conservatory of Music since 1955: 
died of cancer March 4 in Allen Memorial 
Hospital. She had been ill for about a year. 

Mrs. Owens was born in Continental, 
Ohio, Feb. 12 1911, and received her early 
education in Payne, Ohio. She earned two 
degrees from Oberlin, a bachelor of music 
and a bachelor of school music, and the 
master of science in education from the 
University of Southern California. 

During her professional career Mrs. Ow- 
ens taught music at Keene (N. H.) State 
Teachers College, was director of music in 
the Concord (N. H.) public schools, head of 
the music department at High Point College 
in North Carolina, instructor at Cornell 
University and lecturer in music at the 
University of Southern California and Los 
Angeles State College. 


She was a contributor to Clavier, Music 
Educators Journal and Piano Teacher. She 
was a Fellow of the International Institute 
of Arts and Letters and was listed in sev- 
eral directories of prominent figures, in- 
cluding Who’s Who of American Women 
and Directory of American Scholars. 

She was a member of the Music Teachers 
National Association, Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, Pi Kappa Lambda hon- 
orary music fraternity and Phi Kappa Phi 
honorary scholastic fraternity. 

Mrs. Owens willed her body to Case West- 
ern Reserve University. A memorial service 
was held Saturday, March 6, in Fairchild 
Chapel. Mrs. Owens is survived by a son, 
Konrad Lee Owens ’64, of Mansfield, Pa., 
a daughter, Mrs. Thomas (Nan Elizabeth) 
Kelly of Gamerko, N. M., and two grand- 
children. 


1933 


STRONG—David C. Strong died suddenly 
in his sleep Dec. 13, 1970, at his home in 
New York City. Born Sept. 5, 1911, in 
Cleveland, he was the son of Howard, ’02, 
and Alice Carey Strong, ’03. He received 
his M.A. in 1935 from the University of 
Cincinnati. In 1934, he married the former 
Lydia M. Humphreys, ’34. 

Following graduation, Mr. Strong worked 
for a time as an attendance officer for the 
board of education, as a clerk at the city 
manager’s office, and as an interviewer 
with the Civil Works Administration in 
Cincinnati. 

He was with the U. S. Public Health 
Service from 1944-48, first as a commis- 
sioned officer, then in civil service as an 
epidemiologist. In 1946 he began working 
for the West Virginia State Health Depart- 
ment in Charleston as acting director of 
the Bureau of V. D. Control. Following 
that until his death, he was editor of Group 
Selection Publications for the Health In- 
surance Plan (H.I.P.) of Greater New York. 
For the last 17 years, he also served his 
colleagues as union representative to the 
Office Worker’s and Professional’s Union, 
C.1.0., and concurrently, for the last seven 
years served on the executive board of the 
International Union. 

He leaves his third wife, the former 
Sophia Shalet Greenberg, whom he married 
in 1950, and a son, Michael. 


1935 
NIMS—Mrs. William W. Nims (Eleanor 
Edwards) died Nov. 29, 1970, in Chagrin 


Falls, Ohio. Born March 21, 1914, in Cleve- 
land Heights, she was the daughter of 
Ellery P., ’03, and Marie Green Edwards, 
04. She received her A.B. from Hillsdale 
College in 1936 and her B.L.S. from Western 
Reserve in 1938. For a while, she worked as 
an office assistant with Associated Charities 
in Cleveland and as a children’s librarian 
at the Nottingham Library. 

Mrs. Nims leaves her husband, her moth- 
er, daughters Mrs. Eugene (Janice) Finch 
and Mrs. Avery (Betsey) Friedman, son 
Walter W., brother Preston G. Edwards, ’34, 
of Chagrin Falls, sister Mrs. Alan G. (Ev- 
elyn) Rorick, ’40, of Willoughby, Ohio, and 
a granddaughter. 


1946 


BERLE—Adolf Augustus Berle Jr., h, mem- 
ber of President Franklin Roosevelt’s “‘brain 
trust,” diplomat, author, and attorney, died 
Feb. 17 in New York City of a massive 
stroke. Born in Boston Jan. 29, 1895, he 
was a son of Rev. Adolf A., ’87, and Mary 
Augusta Wright Berle, ’89, and a grandson 
of Oberlin Prof. G. Frederick Wright, 1859. 

Mr. Berle graduated from MHarvard in 
1913 at the age of 18, and received his A.M. 
from there in 1914 and his LL.B. in 1916. In 
1919, he was one of the “young experts”’ 
that President Wilson took with him to the 
Paris Peace Conference. In 1938-45 he was 
assistant secretary of state, and in 1945-46, 
he was ambassador to Brazil. During the 
Kennedy administration, Mr. Berle was the 
visiting chief of the Latin American task 
force. 
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He taught law at Columbia University 
1927-63. He also headed a large law firm in 
New York. From 1947 to 1955 he was chair- 
man of the Liberal Party in New York. 

Mr. Berle leaves his wife, the former 
Beatrice B. Bishop, whom he married in 
1927. She is presently a doctor at Bronx 
State Hospital active in the methadone 
maintenance treatment program for drug 
addicts. He also leaves a son, Peter A.A. 
N. Y. state assemblyman, two daughters, 
Mrs. Clan (Alice) Crawford, Jr., '48, of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and Beatrice, a brother, 
Rudolf, who was his law partner, two 
sisters, and 10 grandchildren. 


1950 


LePONTOIS—Allison (‘‘Al’’) LePontois, sci- 
ence and mathematics teacher at Willard 
(Ohio) High School, died suddenly of a 
heart attack Jan. 30 at his home in Willard. 
Born Aug. 22, 1928, in Cleveland, Ohio, he 
was the son of L. Allison and Helen Wil- 
liams Le Pontois, ’21. 

Following graduation, Mr. LePontois at- 
tended Western Reserve Univ. for the sum- 
mer and then taught physical education, at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. until 
December, when he joined the Army and 
was stationed in Japan. After his discharge 
from the Army in 1952, he was assistant to 
the works manager at Federal Motor Truck, 
Detroit, and an apprentice trainee at War- 
ner & Swasey Co., Cleveland. 

In 1956, Mr LePontois moved to Willard 
as general manager of Midwest Industries. 
In 1962 he became an industrial engineer 
at True Temper Corp., Geneva, Ohio. Be- 
fore becoming a teacher at Willard High 
School in 1968, Mr. LePontois was self- 
employed as a contractor. 

As a student he played and lettered in 
both football and track and he played 
varsity baseball. While in Cleveland, he 
played for the Cleveland Lacrosse Club, and 
in 1951, while stationed in Japan, he won 
the shot-put event in an all-Japan track 
meet. 

In addition to his wife, the former June 
Kimall, he leaves two sons, Allison and 
Timothy, a daughter Renee, two sisters, 
and his parents. Oberlin relatives include 
J. Marvin Seemann, ’51, and Karl Williams 
Seemann, ’50. 


1956 


a sl ee 
MOGIL—Mrs. Paul Mogil (Louise Ann 
Weiss) died Jan. 22 in Fallsburg, N.Y., of 
Hodgkin’s disease after a long illness. She 
was born Nov. 5, 1934, in New York City. 
An art major, she continued her studies 
at the New School for Social Research 
and the Brooklyn Art Museum School, 
receiving her A.B. ‘in absentia”’ from Ob- 
erlin in 1956. After first working in oils, 
she had in recent years turned to etching, 


ceramics and Japanese brush _ stroke 
(Sumi-e). 

Mrs. Mogil leaves her husband, sons 
Christopher and Arthur, and daughter 
Elinor. 


el 


1964 


NEILL—Capt. John M. Neill, Air Force 
F 100 jet fighter pilot, died Jan. 27 when 
his plane was shot down during a second 
run over his target in Cambodia. Born 
Feb. 3, 1942, in Warren, Ohio he was the 
son of Robert H. and Elizabeth Mautz 
Neill, ’36. He received his B.A. from Hiram 
in 1966, and taught school for a year before 
enlisting in the Air Force. 

He received his commission at Lackland 
A.F.B. in November 1966 and his wings at 
Moody A.F.B. in February 1968. He was sta- 
tioned for a while at Cannon A.F.B. and 
then in England for two years before going 
to Vietnam. 

Capt. Neill had been in Vietnam only 
three months, and was flying two to three 
missions a day. In December, he flew 33 
missions and had over 100 flying hours. 
The Pacific Stars and Stripes carried a 
front page story on Capt. Neill in it’s 
December issue, when he received the 
“Top Gun” award for the highest total 
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combat sorties flown by the Yellow Jackets. 

At Chardon (Ohio) High School, Capt. 
Neill set the discus record which has not 
yet been broken, and was an All-Star end 
in the Western Reserve League in 1959. 
He played football at both Hiram and Ob- 
erlin, and was a member of the Cleveland 
Lacrosse Club. 

In addition to his wife, the former Sara 
Lee Bacon whom he married in _ 1966, 
Capt. Neill leaves his parents; two brothers, 
Dr. Robert H., ’62, and William A., both 
of Hiram; two sisters, Mary of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and Margaret of Hiram; and grand- 
mother, Mrs. Mary Mautz of Aurora, Ohio. 


1968 


WOODALL—Robert Blythe Woodall, patrol- 
man in the Oberlin Police Department since 
July 1968, died early in the morning of 
March 10 when his patrol car ran off a 
snowy road at an estimated speed of 60 
mph and struck a tree. There were no 
witnesses to the crash, which may have 
Occurred as he was chasing a speeding 
auto. 

Born Nov. 6, 1946, in Hammond, Ind., he 
was graduated from Amherst Central Sen- 


ior High School, Eggertsville, N. Y., in 1964, 
and did additional work at the Lorain 
Police Training Institute at Lorain County 
Community College. He was taking courses 
part-time to complete his Oberlin require- 
ments and would have graduated in May 
1971 with a major in chemistry. 

In May 1970, Mr. Woodall and two other 
patrolmen leased the J & L Texaco station 
in Oberlin and operated it until last 
October. 

Mr. Woodall leaves his wife, the former 
Christine Ann Rhinemiller, ’69, whom he 
married in 1968, his father, Robert A. 
Woodall of Buffalo, N. Y., a sister, Mrs. 
Albert (Heather) Hartinger, ’63, of Ger- 
many, and a_egrandmother, Mrs. Olive 
eee ke of Indiana. His mother died in 


Deaths Reported 


BURKHOLDER—Paul E. Burkholder, ’26- 
27t, July 3, 1970, Elizabethtown, Pa. 

STARKEY—Miss Marion R. Starkey, ’01-03 
May 6, 1970, Canoga Park, Calif. 

ZIMMERMAN—Willieam W. Zimmerman, 
07-08, March 18, 1970, Zanesville, Ohio. 


CAMPUS 
CALENDAR 


April 
5 Monday 
SPRING RECESS ENDS 
6 ARTIST RECITAL, the Cleveland 
Orchestra, Pierre Boulez, 
conductor 
7 Wednesday 
TRACK—Western Reserve 
NEW DIRECTIONS 
RECITAL #7% “Satie’s 
WASHOE Boson anorioc ono Fairchild 
Chapel, 5:00 a.m.-11:40 p.m. 
8 Thursday 
ASSEMBLY, Alan Watts, philosopher, 
“Polar Vision: Key to Man’s Under- 
standing of his Place in 
INET A GEE ee cGdon conocg och: Finney, noon 
BASEBALL—Case Tech 
TENNIS at Case Tech 
FACULTY RECITAL, Richard Kapuscin- 
ski, violoncello ....Warner, 8:30 p.m. 
GERMAN DEPARTMENT 
PYGASYe” siderite ouaiaepeeterete se Little Theater 
9 Friday 
OBERLIN ORCHESTRA, Pierre Boulez, 


CONQUCtOT (wearer Finney, 8:30 p.m. 
GERMAN DEPARTMENT 
PEGA tee netiatsia ciscerarsierane Little Theater 


10 Saturday 
LACROSSE at Kenyon 
BASEBALL at Kenyon 
TENNIS—Baldwin-Wallace 
GOLF—Kenyon, Wooster, Baldwin- 
Wallace 
TRACK—Akron, Baldwin-Wallace 
GER? “) DEPARTMENT 
Pi) fees sed nse» Little Theater 
13 Tuesday 
GOLF at Akron 
14 Wednesday 
BASEBALL at Hiram 
TENN!S—Hiram 
TRACK—Western Reserve 


16 Friday 
OBERLIN WOODWIND 
QUINTET ...--++++: Warner, 8:30 p.m. 


AOR ORL Finney, 8:00 p.m. 


17 Saturday 
LACROSSE—Bowling Green 
BASEBALL—Capital 
TRACK—OAC Relays at Otterbein 
TENNIS at Ohio Wesleyan 
18 Sunday 
OBERLIN COLLEGE CHOIR, Harriet 
Simons, conductor ..Finney, 8:00 p.m. 
19 Monday 
ARTIST RECITAL, Borodin String 
Quartet, with Lyuba Edlina, 
PDUQTLO) Breiarv ses eieyels/sus sare Finney, 8:00 p.m. 
20 Tuesday 
TENNIS at Western Reserve 
GOLF—Otterbein, Wooster at Hiram 
OBERLIN BRASS ENSEMBLE, Gene 
Young, conductor ..Warner, 8:00 p.m. 
22 Thursday 
ASSEMBLY, Richard A. Levin, assistant 
professor of biology, ‘“‘Plant My Crops 
and Pray for Rain...’’ ..Finney, noon 
23 Friday 
TENNIS—GLCA meet at Wooster 
NEW DIRECTIONS 
REGITAL (328) «esse vee Hall, 7:30 p.m. 
24 Saturday 
LACROSSE at Ohio Wesleyan 
BASEBALL at Wooster 
TRACK—GLCA meet at Wabash 
GOLF—GLCA meet at Wooster 
TENNIS—GLCA meet at Wooster 
25 Sunday 
OBERLIN COLLEGE CHORUS, Harriet 
Simons, conductor .Warner, 8:00 p.m. 
26 Monday 
GOLF at Denison 
27 Tuesday 
OBERLIN COLLEGE BAND Gene 
Young, conductor ..Warner, 8:00 p.m. 
28 Wednesday 
TENNIS at Wooster 
FRENCH DEPARTMENT 
PISA. N fey cok scenester’ Little Theater 
29 Thursday 
BASEBALL—Mount Union 
FRENCH DEPARTMENT 
Ls Swat ctr Cee Dane Little Theater 
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Learning and Leisure: 
Oberlin Family Week 


No matter what (or when) your ‘‘learning and 
labor’’ experience has been, you'll find 
‘learning and leisure’’ to your liking at Oberlin’s 
fifth annual Colloquium and Family Week, 

July 18 to 24, 1971. 

This inexpensive vacation is aimed at 
people who believe in giving their brains as well 
as their muscles a change of pace. On the other 
hand, there are no bluebooks and no experience 
is required in the fields of study. The faculty 
and curriculum will be announced shortly. 

Participants again will live in Asia House 
(Quadrangle), dine together, and attend 
classes in the air-conditioned King Building. An 
intellectual and recreation program also will 
be offered for children aged 6 through 16. 
Rates are $160 per adult, $290 per couple and 
$75 per child. A limited number of apartments 
are available at $20 extra. 

The alumni office now is taking reservations 
for this very special vacation opportunity. 
Interested non-alumni are welcome. To register 
or for further information, call or write to the 
Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. 


